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The specual cul paper pattern desiqna, which have proved 
to be ao popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 


The 


An order coupon with prices and fur 


most select Paria desiqna patterns are made in one 


standard size only 


ther details will be found on page 306 








HE WIND OF FASHION SEEMS TO HAVE 
wh pped around to an old quarter, if one may 
judge from the significant little straws of rumor 
und of prophecy which come floating in from all 
An English paper, for instance, announces the re 
of the “ mitt.” 

Dear mitten!” 


sides 
ippearance 
it says. ‘‘Suggestive of quaint old- 
world days when things were less artificial than now, and 
grandmothers’ 
their high-backed chairs 


when our principles were as upright as 

Possibly the girl of to-day may resent this somewhat 
invidious comparison, but that is another story. The point 
that the return of the mitten is 
fashion is going back to pick up 
some of its old ways Ek Very 
English wo 
men of fashion are trying to introduce the tall walking- 
sticks, which are the natural accompaniment of high heels. 
Even the charming flowered bandboxes of our grand- 


of immediate interest is 
not the only sign that 
ir-rings are again in favor 


high-heeled shoes are being worn abroad 


mothers have come into favor again 

How these reminiscences of other days will appeal to 
the modern young woman it is not safe to prophesy. Per 
haps she will decline them altogether; perhaps she will 
surrender with the abjectness with which, after more or 
less protesting, we almost always yield to fashion’s de- 
perhaps she will try to arrange a compromise, tra 
versing the golf links by day, short-skirted, heavy-booted, 


crees 


ess, gloveless, and untrammelled—then reappearing, 
i transformation process, quaintly pretty and help 


present month marks the close of the most event 
ful year of her life 


man before 


Mo HELEN GOULD MUST FEEL THAT THE 


Although she had been a very 
st spring, she had always lived her 
life as quietly as possible. So evidently sincere had been 
her desire to avoid public notice that when she gave 
$100,000 to the government, not even the omnipresent 
cynics who whisper of ‘‘ grand-stand plays” and “* theatri 
cal bids for attention” dreamed of opening their lips to 
question her motives 


busy « 


Then came the busy summer and autumn, full of gen 
practical devotion. And perhaps, after all, the 
thing which has most won our admiration has been the 
modesty and discretion with which she went steadily on 
doing the service which seemed to fall to her share. No 
herself knows how difficult it was to avoid 
the persistent efforts of press and people to make her talk, 
to lead her into criticism, or praise, or an attempt to reg 
ulate the work other people were doing. And now, while 
the air is still jangling with the criminations and recrimi- 
nations of almost everybody connected with the war, it is 
gratifying to remember that a woman went through with 
ber self-imposed work steadily, faithfully, and silently 
Tine Windsor fire comes at the end of this year of Miss 
Gould's life, and again her willingness to give help where 
it was has won admiration for her. Probably 
she has many souvenirs of the twelve months just passed, 


erous 


one save she 


needed 


about most of which the world will never bear; but she 
must be exceptionally proud of her gold medal, of the 
official illuminated acknowledgment of her gift last 
spring, of the engrossed thanks of the New York Muni 
cipal Council, and finally of the gold fire-badge presented 
to her by Fire Commissioner Scannell in recognition of 
her services at the time of the Windsor tragedy 
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F THE EASTER WEDDINGS, THE TWO MOST 
QO notable ones concern the Vanderbilt family. The 
marriage of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., to 
Miss Virginia Fair, on April 4, takes place at the home 
of Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, the bride’s sister. At the 
present writing the plan is that an altur should Le erected 
in the conservatory, and that the adjoining apartment, 
which is large, shall be arranged to resemble a Gothic 
chapel. Miss Fair being a Roman Catholic, Archbishop 
Corrigan will officiate. It is said that the newly married 
couple will go first to the Long Island country place of 
Mr. Vanderbilt's father, and will sail early in May for Eng 
land, where they will visit the groom’s sister, the Duchess 
of Marlborough. The match has seemed to please every 
body, in spite of the fact that Mr. Vanderbilt, who is not 
yet twenty-one, is several years younger than his bride. 
The other Vanderbilt wedding is that of Miss Emily 
Sloane and Mr. John H. Hammond. This is a church 
wedding, occurring at St. Bartholomew's, and followed 
by a reception in the Sloane house, which has just been 
rebuilt, so far as the interior goes, at enormous expense. 
Both of these are noon weddings. Miss Sloane, like Miss 
Fair, has a fortune in her own right, but she has not been 
satisfied to be simply a butterfly of fashion. She is stu- 
dious and very much interested in tenement-house work. 
Various members of the Vanderbilt connection have come 
to New York from abroad in order to be present at these 
weddings, so they have proved to be the occasion of a 
veritable gathering of the Vanderbilt clan. 


‘FP RHE TWELVE BEST WOMEN OF THE CEN. 
[ tury” was the recent subject of one of those vot 
ing symposiums in which English editors delight 
Among the twelve receiving the highest numbers of votes 
were Queen Victoria, the Princess of Wales, Florence 
Nightingale, Grace Darling, Sister Dora, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and Frances Ridley Havergal. There is food for 
reflection in the fact that every one on the list of twelve 
was an English woman. Of course this is partially ex 
plained by the fact that the voting wasin England. Still, 
if it had occurred in America, it is more than likely that 
at least a few of these English names would have been 
included. The question is, are we more generous in our 
appreciation of other nations, or have we no woman suf 
ficiently distinguished for her good works—for the ques 
tion seems to resolve itself into one of doing, not being— 
to make her a rival of even the least in the list accepted 
by our cousins across the water. One would think that 
Clara Barton had demonstrated to Europe, right on its 
own ground, ber claim to rank with the foremost good 
women of the century. And our contributions to the list 
need not close with her, either 


HE HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
€ has an imposing name, and, according to a rather 

popular theory, the society itself therefore should 
not amount to much. People seem to think there is an 
inverse proportion between the name and the usefulness 
of women’s societies. The more high-sounding the title, 
the less practical good is accomplished. This is the theory, 
but it certainly does not apply to the Household Eco 
nomic Association. The society has gone into the tene 
ments, organized classes among the women there, and 
taught them, in their own meagre kitchens, how to make 
the best of a bad domestic bargain. Nothing any more 
practical than this has been evolved from the tangle of 
domestic problems presented by the tenements—nothing, 
that is, that can be directly applied to conditions as they 
exist to-day. Cooking-schools inculcate principles of 
cleanliness and economy. But the average tenement 
housekeeper cannot carry out in her wretched kitchen 
the methods of the model cooking-school equipped with 
the latest improvements. It is only a short time since 
these tenement-house classes were organized, and yet their 
growth has been remarkable. There are ninety-six mem 
bers in the three which now exist. The association also 
has rooms of its own where various free courses in cook 
ing and house-work are given. 


IDING A CAMEL IS THE LATEST PRESCRIP 
R tion for people who are striving for a symmetrical 
figure and a good carriage. Actual camels being 
somewhat difficult to find in this latitude and longitude, 
a machine has been invented which is said to have the 
same complicated motion afforded by a real ‘‘ ship of the 
desert.” The slender figure called for by the reigning 
fashions has multiplied the number of ways of fighting 
flesh, though their name was already legion 
Possibly one effectual, though radical regulation in aid 
of this crusade would be the suppression of candy-fac 
tories. Some rather interesting candy statistics have lately 
been printed, and it appears that about three-fourths of 
the confectionery made in this country is eaten by wo- 


men. The other fourth is divided between children and 
men. America is one of the great candy-making coun- 
tries. New York alone produces $10,000,000 worth of 


bonbons, about one-tenth of the amount being sent to 
Europe, while we take only about $16,000 worth of for 
eign candy in return. Apparently the candy - factories 
will continue to flourish, and therefore the camel machine 
is all the more welcome. 


saying that ‘no more remarkable moral change has 
taken place in this century than in the feeling of 
thoughtful men and women towards animals—especially 
those which, being fere natura, were once supposed to 
be fair subjects for any cruel thing. To future genera- 
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tions even the abolition of slavery and the great politica] 
and economic revolutions of the century may appear less 
beneficent and less durable than the admission of the lower 
animals, even in the view of men and women far removed 
from sentimentalism, into a sort of communion of rights 
with man. Many of the adventurous spirits who now 
visit Africa in search of big game are not exempt from 
the influence of this change. The best of them, it is 
scarcely a paradox to say, are, in their own way, unrecog 
nized members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals. Certainly they contrast well with their 
predecessors.” This statement was inspired by the efforts 
made in England to prevent the undue destruction of 
wild animals in Africa, fast becoming extinct through the 
wanton destruction of sportsmen—so called. The English 
and German governments are now in communication on 
this subject. 

We can all remember when Mr. Bergh was laughed at 
by his countrymen for his efforts in behalf of domestic 
animals. A great change has come over the public mind 
since he began his labors, and the old argument against an 
animal's insensibility to pain and abuse is now never heard 
among the intelligent and enlightened. But we have still 
much to learn. In spite of all we have been taught, it is 
astonishing to discover how many persons are boastfully 
and wofully ignorant not only of the habits of the ani- 
mals about them, but of their needs and requirements, 
their powegs of affection, and their tastes. They have 
prado tae a perception of the finer distinctions of 
individual traits and tendencies existing among those of 
the same species. But forall that, as the 7imes observes, 
a change has taken place—so great a change, in fact, that 
aman nowadays is as often measured by his treatment or 
judgment of animals as by those which he measures out 
to his fellow-men. 


RESIDENT ELIOT PAYS THIS TRIBUTE TO 
p General Miles, who had come to address the students 

of Harvard College under the auspices of the Har 
vard Republican Club. ‘‘It is not,” he said, ‘* because 
General Miles is a doctor of laws of Harvard University 
that you have come to this place to-day. It is because 
you would like to see a man who has many times faced 
mortal peril for his country. Many of the men who en 
listed from this university last spring did so partly because 
they wished to know what that experience was like. But, 
after all, this ability to keep one’s head and to look after 
the needs of one’s self and others in moments of mortal 
peril is something that many men can cultivate. Cow 
ardice is rare in our race. There is, however, a higher 
kind of courage, which, at the expense of calumny and 
obloquy, seeks fearlessly to make known the truth. And 
this is the sort of courage that General Miles has shown 
during the last four months.” Certainly no suffering can 
be counted as altogether futile which wins to itself such 
noble tribute from generous minds 


HERE ARE TWELVE MEN BELONGING TO 
z the Society of Landscape Painters—George H. Bo 

gert, William A. Coffin, Walter Clark, Bruce Crane, 
Charles H. Davis, R. Swain Gifford, Frederick W. Kost. 
J. Francis Murphy, Robert C. Minor, Leonard Ochtman, 
Walter Palmer, and Carleton Wiggins. Their first an 
nual exhibition was opened on the 24th of March at the 
American Art Galleries, each artist being represented by 
a dozen or more canvases hung in groups. This arrange- 
ment enabled the visitor to study with advantage the 
several works of special men 

The public has regarded with much interest the depart 
ure made by this group of talented gentlemen. Every 
critic has had a different thing to say about the works 
they have presented in this exhibition, but then few crit 
ics ever agree about pictures—or much else, for the matter 
of that. In one thing, however, all the critics have agreed 
—that a new movement has started among our out-door 
painters, and special interest has been excited by the 
works of J. Francis Murphy, George H. Bogert, Charles 
H. Davis, Frederick W. Kost, and Bruce Crane. 

At an exhibition it is always entertaining to watch the 
visitors. Some enjoy the pictures for personal reasons 
only, for friendship’s rather than art’s sake. Some are 
simply pleased. Few are bored, since nothing is more in 
formal and agreeably social than such an affair. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GENERAL 

Society, Daughters of the Revolution, will be held 

this year at Philadelphia, headquarters and place of 
assembly being the Hotel Stratford. The convention 
promises to be of unusual interest, and the programme as 
arranged provides for a busy week. The proceedings 
will begin on Sunday afternoon, April 23, with a special 
service at Christ Church, to which will be bidden repre 
sentatives of other patriotic-hereditary societies—Colonial 
Dames, Society of Colonial Wars, Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, Sons of the Revolution, and Holland Dames 
The business session will be held on Monday, April 24, at 
the Hotel Stratford. The business to be considered will 
be purely routine affairs connected with the society; there 
are no constitutional amendments to be offered, and the 
only election to be held is that of seven members of the 
Board of Managers, The social features of the gathering 
include a breakfast, given on Tuesday at the Stratford by 
the General Society to the delegates, State officers, and 
visiting members. After-breakfast speeches will be made 
by Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, president - general; Mrs. 
Nathaniel P. Hill, of the Colorado Society; Mrs. Charles 
A. West, of the Massachusetts Society; and Mrs. Andrew 
W. Bray, of the New Jersey Society; Miss Mary Kent, of 
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the Pennsylvania Society, acting as toast mistress. On 
Wednesday evening the Pennsylvania Society gives a re- 
ception to officers and delegates. Various excursions have 
been planned to historic spots in and near Philadelphia, 
and in the course of these pilgrimages the Daughters will 
decorate the graves of Benjamin Franklin and of Betsy 
Ross, the maker of the first American flag, with laurel 
wreaths tied with buff and blue—the colors of the so- 
ciety. 

During the. past months the General Society has con- 
tributed one hundred dollars to the George Washington 
Memorial University Fund, also fifty dollars to the Prison- 
ship Martyrs Monument Association, and has offered prizes 
of twenty dollars each to the junior classes of several col- 
leges for women for a competitive essay on a topic con- 
nected with the war of the Revolution. The colleges 
which have entered the contest are Vassar, Barnard, Rad- 
cliffe, Bryn-Mawr, Ann Arbor, University of Cincinnati, 
and the Woman's College of Baltimore. The General 
Society will recommend at the annual meeting, among 
other plans for patriotic work, the establishment of libra- 
ries at military posts and naval stations, so that soldiers 
and sailors may be provided with entertaining reading. 

The D.R. Society, undisturbed by the arrangements its 
sister society has made to bring about its utter absorption, 
is pursuing its work and making plans for a continued 
individual existence. The general sentiment among its 
members is that the D.A.R. resolutions are anything but 
generous concessions, and, inasmuch as they were prepared 
without consultation or conference with the D.R., they 
will not tend to bring the societies any nearer together. 
The average D.R. fails to find any evidence of union in 
the plan, but merely a proposition which would simply 
terminate the existence of the one organization. 


OMEN AND MEN. — COLI- 
NETTE IN REAL LIFE. 


Tuost who have been thrilled by the spirit- 
ed acting of Julia Marlowe in the scene where she extri- 
cates her husband from prison, by interchanging garments, 
may not always be aware that actual life has produced 
more than one Colinette. Often in history, probably, the 
same thing has been done, but there are two instances of 
it which are celebrated in English annals, and where the 
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actual achievement went far beyond the scene on the 
mimic stage. Colinette’s device was suggested to her b 
the French king, and was finally defeated by him, but Sir 
Edward Herbert was actually rescued from the Tower 
in the same way after being sentenced to death, just after 
the battle of Naseby, in June, 1646. Lady Herbert had 
been admitted to visit her husband in the prison through 
the influence of Mrs. Claypole, Oliver Cromwell’s daugh- 
ter; and when all supplications for pardon had failed, 
she despatched her family to France, and engaged a boat 
at Folkestone to convey her husband across the British 
Channel. She then went to his cell in the afternoon, and 
exchanging clothes with him, she dismissed him toward 
evening in her stead. Whereupon she went to bed in the 
cell, on pretence of illness, and. remained unsuspected in 
his place overnight, while he crossed the Channel safely. 
In her case we know little more than the outlines, but 
there exists in print a full personal narrative of an advent- 
ure yet more daring—that of the Counttss of Nithsdale, 
or Nithisdale, in 1718. 

Lord Nithsdale had been condemned to death after the 
Jacobite insurrection of 1715, and was imprisoned in the 
Tower. Taking with her to the prison a friend who re- 
sembled her husband in figure, Lady Nithsdale managed 
to bring in also an artificial head-dress of the same color 
with her friend’s hair, and painted her husband's face with 
white and his cheeks with rouge to hide his beard, which 
he had not had time to shave. She also had in conceal- 
ment a different hood, which her friend Mrs. Mills was 
to wear out after changing her attire. Lady Nithsdale 
had also brought in another ‘attendant, that the coming 
and going of several women might serve to confuse the 
guards, among whom she had also spread a report that 
her husband was likely to be pardoned, thus making 
them less vigilant. She first sent out one friend with a 
message to send her maid promptly, then sent the other, 
and proceeded to dress Lord Nithsdale in Mrs. Mills’s 
clothes and her own. She thus continues: ‘‘ When I had 
almost finished dressing my lord in all my petticoats, ex- 
cepting one, I perceived that it was growing dark, and 
was afraid that the light of the candles might betray us, 
so I resolved to set off. I went out, leading him by the 
hand, and he held his handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke 
to him in the most piteous and afflicted tone of voice, be- 
wailing bitterly the negligence of Evans [her maid], who 
had ruined me by her > rg Then said I: ‘My dear 
Mrs. Betty, for the love of God, run quickly and bring 
her with you. You know my lodging, and if ever you 
made despatch in your life, do it at present; I am almost 
distracted with this disappointment.’ The guards opened 
the doors, and I went down stairs with him, still conjur- 
ing him to make all possible despatch. As soon as he 
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had cleared the door, I made him walk before me, for 
fear the sentinels should take notice of his walk; but I 
still continued to press him to make all the despatch he 
possibly could. At the bottom of the stairs | met my 
dear Evans, into whose hands I confided him.” 

Lady Nithsdale then quietly returned to her husband’s 
room, still affecting anxiety at being too late. When in 
the cell she talked to her husband as if actually present, 
and imitated his voice in answering questions, walking 
up and down meanwhile as if they were conversing to- 

ether. After a sufficient delay she opened the door a 
ittle way to go out, bade her imaginary husband a for 
mal farewell, and said that something unexpected must 
have detained her maid, as she had always been punctual. 
She promised to return as soon as she could get admis- 
sion to the Tower in the morning, and hoped she should 
bring good news. Before shutting the door she pulled 
through the string of the old-fashioned latch, so that it 
could only be opened on the inside, afterwards shutting 
it with some force to make it fast. She told the attendant 
that he need not carry in candles until sent for, as Lord 
Nithsdale desired to finish some prayers first. She then 
went down stairs, called a coach, and drove to her lodg 
ings, where a friend was waiting to carry in a final peti 
tion had her attempt failed. ‘I told him there was no 
need of any petition,” she adds, ‘‘as my lord was safe out 
of the Tower, and out of the hands of his enemies, as | 
hoped; but that I did not know where he was.” But for 
this rescue, it appears, he would have been executed next 
day. She afterwards joined him in his concealment, 
where they remained for three days,when Lord Nithsdale 
went down, wearing a livery, among the attendants on 
the coach and six of the Venetian ambassador, to Dover, 
where he set sail for Calais. The date of the rescue was 
February 23, 1715, and Lord Nithsdale survived until 
1744, when he died at Rome. 

The full narrative of this adventure is preserved in 
manuscript by the descendants of the House of Nithsdale 
in-Scotland, under this title, ‘‘ A letter from the Countess 
of Nithsdale to her sister, Lady Lucy Herbert, Abbess of 
the Augustine Nuns at Bruges, containing a circumstan 
tial account of the Earl of Nithsdale’s escape from the 
Tower.” It is dated ‘‘ Palais Royal de Rome, 16th April 
1718,” and is signed ‘‘ Winifred Nithisdale.” It was first 
published in Cromek’s Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song in 1810 (p. 318), and may be found in other collec 
tions of Jacobite minstrelsy, as in that of McQuoid. It is 
a rather amusing fact that as this achievement was femi- 
nine in its beginning, it was also feminine in its commem- 
oration, as hoods worn with cloaks were for many years 
known in London as ‘‘ Nithsdales.” 

THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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ILLA ISOLA BELLA, MENTONE! IS NOT 
that a delightful place from which to write a 
Paris letter? This is the moment of the year 
when all Paris gives itself rendezvous on the 
Riviera—such of it as does not betake itself to 
Cairo or Algiers or Biskra or Rome. Less and less is it 
becoming possible to take an uninterrupted stretch of 
town life from summer to summer, with the late Paris 
season. And then London does not stay in town all win 
ter; therefore neither does the rest of the smart world. 
Is not it astonishing how England more and more impresses 
its stamp everywhere? Here in Mentone one sees a pret 
ty blue-eyed English girl in sailor hat, shirt-waist, and 
severely tailor-made skirt. She speaks, and, behold! she 
is German. The fashionable German girl is nothing if 
not English tailor-made. In revenge, the very smartest 
English women seem to be modelling themselves on the 
French for their tailor-made estates. They no longer 
wear the classic models. They martyrize themselves with 
the new long skirts without fulness, just as do all the rest 
of us. The most amusing thing is to see at Monte Carlo 
the straight, lanky English woman in the new skirt. She 
has understood that it is the proper thing to have no ful- 
ness at the top, but having no hips on which to hang this 
garment, she is thus deprived of the width at the bottom 
necessary for her somewhat generous stride. Conse 
uently she is in a perpetual state of getting wound up, 
like a Jarley waxwork or an animated corkscrew—I do not 
know which. What a wonderful place is our strange 
neighbor Monte Carlo in which to study the vagaries of 
our absurd, pathetic, and yet ever lovable and interesting 
humanity! Far be it from me to descant here on the evils 
of that gambling which is its reason for being. My letters 
are not, as Moliére put it, pour corriger le monde. 1 only 
want to give you, as far as I can, a faithful transcription 
of how this old world of ours is living itself just at this 
moment on the Riviera. 


HE QUEEN BROUGHT HER USUAL FINE 
+ weather with her. Really there seemed something 
almost uncanny about it. When we left Paris it was 
pouring in torrents, and at Marseilles, where we stopped 
the night, they told us it had been raining all over the 
south for a week. It was a fearful storm, they said, and 
the following morning the sky was still gray and lower 
ing. At Toulona detached member of an English bicycling 
party got into the carriage, carrying the luggage on to St. 
Raphael, while the others, more valiant, did their fifty 
miles in spite of heavy roads. They had come from Lon. 
don to go from Marseilles to Genoa on wheels. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you afraid you're not going to have any weather for it?” 
some one said. ‘Oh, well, the Queen is coming down on 
Sunday, and she always brings her own weather with 
her,” was the answer, just as though it were a question of 
some one of her Majesty's one hundred and twenty boxes, 
or anything else of which she had the absolute disposal. 
Sure enough, she was to arrive at four, and about three 
his Majesty the Sun suddenly cleared his brow, bestirred 
himself for the first time in eight days, and established 
himself as aide-de-camp to the Mayor, the British consul, 
and all the Serene Altessen and Prinzessen drawn up in 
line on the platform of the station for the reception of the 
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ruler on whose realm the sun never sets—which may per- 
haps explain this polite attention on his part. At any rate, 
he has shone ever since. 


HE “PIN-PRICK” POLICY IS CERTAINLY 

not prevailing at present in France. I have been 

reading the local newspapers — often written with 
much more sincerity than the Paris papers—to get the real 
feeling of the people towards their august visitor. The 
“ Little Nicois” evidently did not consider an appeal to 
the old spirit of French hospitality sufficient. It further 
fortified this by quoting, from Busch’s recent memoirs of 
Bismarck, the passage in which the Iron Chancellor ex- 
presses his impatience over the delay in the bombarding 
of Paris. ‘‘ It’s the Queen of England who is keeping the 
Emperor from bombarding Paris,” he suid. ‘‘She isn’t 
willing that it fshould be done, and she influences her 
daughter, the Princess Royal.” 


HE QUEEN SEEMS MUCH PLEASED WITH 
T her reception, and has telegraphed to Lord Salis- 

bury that it was specially cordial. The French cer- 
tainly are good to her. Her coming turns the whole de- 
partment upside down with the necessary measures for 
her protection and so on, and everybody, from the digni- 
taries of the state down to the smallest member of the 
municipality of Nice, spares neither trouble nor money to 
make her sojourn restful and delightful —that, too, in 
spite of the fact that the Countess of Balmoral, when on 
pleasure she is bent, still retains her frugal mind. In re- 
turn for all this, when she leaves, she gives to the poor 
of Nice a thousand francs. France is always disinterested 
in her hospitality, but one cannot help feeling that a cer- 
tain part of the English might do well to remember, once 
the Queen has accepted it again, that nobdlesse oblige de- 
mands consideration on both sides. 


E MET HER MAJESTY THE OTHER DAY 
W driving out to call on her daughter-in-law, the 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who has the villa 
Les Paulmiéres. There was little more to be seen than a 
ackage of black topped by a black parasol. Neverthe- 
ess, even without an outrider she would have seemed a 
personage. As a certain English woman, endeavoring 
with some difficulty to keep up a French conversation 
the other day, said, ‘‘ Elle est chaque quinze centimetres 
une reine!” 

Her rooms at Cimiez are charming. We went through 
them before the court came, and thought how bright and 
dainty and French the Louis XVI. bedroom would look to 
the English travellers, hung as it is with pastel blue and 
pale yellow. Princess Beatrice’s room, just over her mo- 
ther’s, is also Louis XVL, hung with green and white 
stripes, flowered with little bouquets of roses. The Prince 
of Wales with a party of friends came on to the terrace of 
the Café de Paris at Monte Carlo yesterday, as we were 
taking tea, and has apparently entirely recovered from 
his accident. He walks almost without a limp, and looks 
fresh and well. The Duchess of York, who is with her 
grandmother, has grown a little stolid and heavy looking, 
to my mind, and her manner with matronly dignity does 
not add to it that winning charm that one always feels 


even in looking at her mother, the Duchess of Teck. 
Most beautiful to look upon is the lovely young Duchess 
of Portland, who is stopping in Mentone; for half the 
English nobility are here and at Cap St.-Martin. One 
quite understands how the Duke of Portland fell madly 
in love with her when she was Miss Dallas Yorke, a 
young girl in sailor hat and shirt-waist on the beach at 
Jersey. 


ENTONE HAS NOW GROWN ONE OF THE 
M favorite spots on the Riviera for delightful villa 

life. In changing from the olu Mentone it has 
also changed into a town. I remember it, from a quick 
impression taken many years ago, as a place of quaint 
old arched Italian streets sloping down the terraces, of 
quaint little shops where heaped-up masses of flowers and 
oranges nestled against arches of pale pink or citron 
Just one little end of the old town is left. There you get 
the same color against the blue Mediterranean that de 
lighted one of old. Everywhere else are fascinating mod- 
ern shops, full of Florentine cameos and corals, Neapoli 
tan shell, Italian majolica, Brussels laces, articles de Paris, 
Oriental embroideries—of everything tempting to buy- 
ers, in short. And hotels, thirty-five of them, with won- 
drous palm-gardens, with masses of heliotrope clamber- 
ing over their trunks. And villas—quaint pale pink or pale 
brown, or pale cream villas—perching on the cliffs and 
terraces, or white Italian villas along the sea, with stiff, 
beautiful Italian gardens. All this framed in a back 
ground of terraces, covered with orange groves, and fas 
cinating in spite of the change of years. 

Among the well-known people who are wintering here 
are Christine Nilsson (Comtesse Miranda), Madame Bou- 
guereau, who is at the [les Britanniques for the health of 
her son, who is delicate. The other day, taking tea at 
Miss Lang’s, the sister of Andrew Lang, we were delight 
ed to have M. Durand-Greville come in, the husband of 
Madame Henri Greville, and a most fascinating causeur on 
art. They have one of the pretty villas perched high on 
a terrace, where we mean a little later to seek Madame 
Greville, who is just finishing another novel. At the Hétel 
de Turin is that delightful woman and chroniqueur Miss 
Helen Stanley, with her friend Mrs. Whiting. Miss Lang 
writes, and is on her brother's staff. And another clever 
woman in whose dainty villa we went to tea is Madame 
de Boring, who has just arranged a charming kirmess 
for the benefit of the Bociety for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals. Its principal attraction was a living chess- 
board. 


ONTE CARLO AND THE SUMMER FASH- 
M ions must wait till next week. We are in the 
heart of June here—in the rarest and most perfect 
June weather. All the summer styles are actually worn. 
Just one word about them, to tell you that hats must 
match the dresses. A white serge skirt with a biue 
blouse has a blue hat; a pink blouse, a pink hat. That 
and the pink and blue dresses are what has most struck 
me in the novelties for the season. Pale pink cloths and 
pale blue cloths are the smart thing, and hats to match 
trimmed with choux of tulle in three tones. 
KATHARINE DE Forest 
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HOOSING THE SILK GOWNS NECESSARY 
for the summer wardrobe is an artistic pleasure 
nowadays when textures and designs make the 
unmade material a thing of beauty. There are 
this year in great variety taffetas innumerable, 
India silks, peau de soies and failles, satins and satin fou- 


lards. All these are to be seen in every color of the rain 
bow, and a great many more colors that never were in 
any rainbow, while even in black and white are exhibited 


different designs, so that there are not only those of the 


plain surfaces, but those covered with minute or large 
patterns These last are quite among the novelties, for, 
although they have been brought out before, they have 


not met with the stamp of popular approval 
The taffeta silks have had a bad name, many of them 


have worn badly, and there has been a sad uncertainty as 


to whether they would or would not crack within a fort- 
night after having been made up. The more reputable 
manufacturers and dealers will not warrant taffeta silks, 
and fyet the fabric is so fascinating that there are very 
few women n willing to take the chances, and conse 


quently there 
The 
durable 


is a8 great a demand for taffeta silks as ever. 
more expensive qualities are supposed to be more 
even these are uncertain. The softer quali 
tie rather m to be relied upon, and there is one 
kind that looks d-fashioned black silk in which 
our grandmothers rejoiced when it was not yet called taf 
feta 


but 


ire 


ike the o 


ind this wears splendidly 
Odd skirts to be worn with the plain taffeta waists 
come in plain black and white silks. These are sold ready 
made, and at surprisingly low prices. Then there are 
the flowered taffeta silks. These last wear much better, 


and they are 
ing 


made in the old-fashioned designs and color 
A light gray ground will have queer colored roses 
snd a dark trellis-work, or there will be a queer rose-pink 


or gray ground with dull brown roses and leaves, with 
green or black figures These make most fascinating 


gowns, and look especially well trimmed with black or 
white lace A great deal of black can be used with these 
taffeta gowns to good effect; it serves only to bring out 
the color satisfactorily. There is no law as to the size of 
the patterns that shall be worn. Some designs are very 
large; others are of medium size. Sad to say, the small 
women generally buy the large designs, and vice versa. 
This must be guarded against, for the large flowered de 


PRING CAPE WITH YOKE. 
PatTreRn for a light cloth cape is given under 
No. 11. on the pattern sheet. Collar and yoke are 
cut in one, and the yoke is stitched on with rows of 
machine stitching. Cut the cape from Fig. 8 in one piece 
doubled in the middle, and the yoke collar in double ma 
terial and stiffening from Figs. 91012. The yoke is sewed 
to the cape with 25 meeting 26. The cape is lined with 
silk and finished with a deep flounce of lace 
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CAPE 


WITH YOKE. 


PRING GOWN 
TRIMMING. 


Dark blue cloth, trimmed with lace figures, lace 
border, and passementerie fringe, is used for the model of 
which No, VII. on the pattern sheet gives the pattern. 
rhe skirt, which is cut from Fig. 74 on the sheet so that 
there is no front seam, has in the back two inward-turning 
pleats trimmed with small passementerie buttons, Cut the 
waist in lining from Figs. 41, 44 to 46; in material from Figs. 
42, 48, 48, and 49; Fig. 47 in one piece. The left side of the 


WITH FRINGE 


signs tend to make a person look shorter. In the figured 
taffetas there is a great variety of designs. The plain 
blacks, especially, come in a wonderful variety of pat- 
terns. There are small dots and large dots, stripes per- 
pendicular, horizontal, and bayadere. Sometimes the 
stripes are of satin, again they are of a dull silk. Gowns 
made of these materials can be worn even by women in 
mourning, but they must be made up smartly. The fig- 
ured white taffetas are not much used, except for waists, 
and even then lack a certain quality that the black figured 
ones possess. 


HINA OR INDIA SILKS ARE TO BE MORE 
( fashionable this year than they have been for a 

very long time. They are certainly much cooler 
than the taffetas, or, for that matter, than almost any other 
material in the market. They are exquisite in coloring, 
and, besides, have a great variety of designs entirely dif- 
ferent from those used on the taffetas, except the black 
figured ones that have much the same designs, lacking, 
however, the stiffness and body of the taffetas. Many of 
the figured China silks are comparatively inexpensive, and 
almost all wear well. They must be made up either with 
a silk lining or with a very good cotton lining, while 
the taffeta silks have the advantage of not needing a liu- 
ing. The figured China silks in white are very smart, 
and are to be greatly used this season as skirts with the 
white lace waists. They are made up, as a rule, over 
taffeta silk linings, and are always long, made simply, 
and trimmed with several flounces on which are ruffles, 
or with a tunic effect over an under-skirt on which is one 
deep ruffle trimmed with other ruffles. Some very elab 
orate gowns are made with rows of lace entredeux, but 
this rule does not apply to the figured Indias. 

A very smart gown, just finished, of a pale blue India 
silk, has the entire skirt strapped with bands of Mechlin 
lace about two inches wide. The skirt is cut gored, and 
is very close-fitting over the hips. The lace is put in in the 
apron design, forming a point in front, and the attached 
flounce, that goes from a narrow point in front to the 
belt at the back, is made with rows of lace and ribbon, 
the ribbon ending the flounce, so that there is no ruffle of 
lace at all. The waist is also strapped with the lace, open 
in front to show a fan of lace and a round yoke of lace. 
The sleeves are tight-fitting, finished in a flaring point, 


smooth-fitting vest is cut without the scallops. When the 
darts are taken and hooks and eyes sewed into the waist- 
lining the vest is sewed on, and the loose fronts arranged 
in folds, fitting x on @, and sewed into the side seams. 
The collar is stiffened with crinoline, lined with silk, and 
sewed on when the waist is sewed together. For the 
sleeves use Fig. 63 on the same sheet. 


PECIAL FEATURES 
DRESS. 


THere is the widest variety to choose from in the 
garnitures which fashionable dressmakers are using at 
present. They run from simple stitched ribbon bands, 
fancy stitched folds which follow the devious ways of 
shallow or deep scallops, narrow cotton braids in various 
weaves, and the new braid known as Kunstseide, which, 
as its name would suggest, is in reality an art silk braid. 
This is generally seen in combinations of black and white, 
and is to be found in several widths and patterns, Black 
and white effects are also still much sought after, especial. 
ly in laces, which are used as a border. In wide laces of 
which whole dresses are made (or panels or wide revers) 
the only permissible color is white or mastic, which shades 
off the white very slightly. Where incrustations of lace 
occur, such as applied figures or wide bands, white is 
again the favorite choice. A tendency toward a larger 
use of Chantilly (in black) is also apparent, and already 
this lace is appearing in long over-skirts, and even in 
whole dresses, although experiments are being made in 
dresses of this character with heavier and less expensive 
black laces. Shirred puffs of mousseline and Liberty silk 
will also be likely to continue in use until the end of the 
summer. Many inventive gown-makers secure a novel 
effect by combining two or more contrasting designs of 
braid in close rows, which result in a handsome finish to 
cloth gowns. Cut-out effects, which have been more or 
less in favor for a year, are more elaborate than ever. 
Whole dresses are fashioned with perforated patterns of 
cloth or piqué, the effect being quite as handsome in 
heavy wash fabrics asin cloth. White piqués treated in 
this way are effective if worn over pale blues, pinks, 
mauves, or light greens. Cuirasses of every description 
are employed in bodice trimming. Light laces, or heavier 
ones, are applied flat. Some of the lighter laces have in- 
troduced figures of panne velvet, which is scarcely heavier 
than satin, and in some excessively rich designs old-time 
ribbon embroidery reappears, the petals of the lace flower 
designs being wrought in silk or gauze ribbon. 

Bodices vary from smooth-fitting to those which are 
fluffy and loose. Deep pouches have wholly disappeared. 
but a slight fulness is becoming to almost all figures, and 
therefore continues to be worn. Yokes and chemisettes 
are universal favorites, and have the advantage of being 
easily renewed to suit an occasion. There is much vari- 
ety in sleeves. Some are so extremely tight that it be- 
comes necessary to button them from wrist to elbow in 
order to get the close fit sought for and yet make it possi- 
ble to get the arm through the sleeves. Others again 
have almost fu!l tops. The tendency in wash goods is 
to keep a medium fulness in the top of the sleeve, and 
this may be laid in box-pleats, or the fulness gathered and 
distributed across the entire upper arm. Four box-pleats 
are the usual number at the top of the sleeve, the under 
side being set into the armhole plain. It is whispered 
that the ultra-sheath skirt is to be debarred from general 


IN SPRING 


but these again were finished with the silk, and on the 
entire gown there is not one inch of a ruffle of lace. The 
effect of the gown is very charming, light, and cool, but 
it is needless to add, it is an expensive model. 

Made much on the same line is a gown of black India 
silk with the white lace insertion, but with not so much 
white lace. The apron front, for instance, is all of black, 
and the lower part of the waist is all of black. The in- 
sertion is on the back of the waist, and in the yoke and 
little fan front, and also on the sleeves. 


HE NEWEST SILK IS SATIN FOULARD, A 
it very ;smart clinging material, that is singularly at- 
tractive and not very expensive. 
colors and designs that cost as little as $1 a yard. 
rule, the price is $1 25 or $1 50. 
new designs. Asa rule, the groundwork is blue with a 
white figure, and a little touch of red or green. The 
polka dot is, of course, very much in fashion, as it is in 
everything else, but these are quite close together, and 
are either large or very small, and the blue is a bright 
blue. Then there are among the novelties the Persian 
satin foulards. These are of black, blue, and green, with 
a bright stripe of some contrasting color, and on the 
stripes a Persian pattern of the different colors always 
seen in Persian materials. For instance, a dark blue will 
have a stripe of green, and on the green will be a pattern 
like those on a cashmere shaw), and in the colors used in 
a cashmere shaw]. 

These goods are exceedingly smart, and are made up 
by many of the leading dressmakers. They were im 
ported in small quantities last year, but did not reach the 
general market. For ordinary wear, the dark blue satin 
foulard with designs in white will be the most fashiona- 
ble. A very smart gown of this has just been finished by 
one of the best dressmakers in town. The skirt has an 
attached flounce, and where it is joined to the upper 
skirt there is a band of yellow lace edged on either side 
with narrow black velvet ribbon. The waist is cut with 
a deep yoke of grass linen, strapped down with bands of 
the lace edged with the black velvet ribbon, and the linen 
is carried down on the upper part of the sleeve. Below 
the yoke there are two bands of the black velvet ribbon. 
The collar is of apple-green silk with little points below 
the ears, at the throat is a lace bow-knot. 


There are some 
Asa 
These come in several 


use. The French term for these, en forme, suggests the 
reason. The mermaid effect of such extreme garments 
makes them wholly undesirable to the woman of delicate 
taste. The favorite summer jacket is of light-weight 
cloth, with a satin finish with a blush upon it like the 
sheen upon a peach. The most novel of these cloths are 
undoubtedly in the old-rose shades,which are rapidly ac 
quiring popularity. In this color the resemblance to the 
whitish blush of the peach is emphasized. These little 
jackets are fancifully outlined to suit the individual taste 





SPRING GOWN WITH FRINGE TRIMMING. 


of the wearer, and may be en bolero or long jacket form. 
Although a contrasting material, such as braid or lace, may 
serve as garniture, and white revers adorn the front, the 
richest effects are had where the lining is of the same 
color as the cloth itself. All summer jackets are very 
short, although coat effects are shown in lace, in heavy 
linens and drills, which extend some ten or more inches 
over the skirt. Lines which cut the figure rarely attract 
more than a passing fancy, however; hence these long 
coats and the pannier over-skirts, which are draped over the 
hips and shirred at a side-front and side-back seam about 
ten inches below the waist-line, are regarded with a curi- 
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osity which has not as yet induced a spirit of imitation. 
Long peplums, which hang with the simple grace of the 
circular skirts, are the only accepted over-dresses at pres- 
ent. Skirts are variously trimmed, but the garniture is 
applied flat about the uppér part; and where fulness in 
such addenda is exhibited, it is always placed about the 
lower third part of the garment. Very full knife-pleatings 
are used upon the lower parts of such taffeta skirts as 
form the foundation for lace dresses. Two (pleated) ruf- 
fles of seven inches deep are here used, the extreme lower 
edge of each being rendered more elaborate by narrow 
and very full puffings of mousseline. 


PRING GOWN WITH TUNIC. 


A pretty design for a gray cashmere gown is 
given under No. |. on the pattern sheet. The trim- 
ming is a border of deep cream and yellow gui- 

pure, and the chemisette is of cream-colored tucked taf- 
feta, with a tie of pale yellow satin. The drop-skirt is 
separate from the tunic, the two being joined in the band. 
For the waist-lining use Figs. 41 and 44 to 46 on the same 
pattern aheet. For the waist, in material, cut two pieces 
of each from Figs. 2 and 3, adding the pieces turned 
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GOWN WITH TUNIC. 


down, and cutting the outline of the left front straight. 
Cut in double material and lawn interlining four parts 
from Fig. 4, and cut the sleeves, material and lining, from 
Fig. 7. The overlapping part of the right front is stiff 
ened, and the left front is stiffened only under the little 
point below the waist 


PRING CAPE FOR’ ELDERLY 
LADY. 


CARRIED out in smooth black cloth trimmed 
with taffeta and braid, this cape, of which the pattern 
comes under No. XV. on the pattern sheet, is of a very 
rich effect. The cloth is cut out in large scallops edged 
with pointed braid; inside this are large scrolls of plain 
braid, and inside these again rows of plain braid outlined 
by the pointed braid. From under the scallops comes a 
deep loose flounce of taffeta, tapering up narrow in front, 
where the cape is finished with a jabot of taffeta. Inside 
the flaring collar is a full ruffle of taffeta, and in the back 
and front are bows of black satin ribbon. Cut the cape 
in cloth from Fig. 111, sew together in the back, take the 
darts, and braid the cloth, following the design given un- 
der Fig. 118. When the edge is cut out in scallops cut 
the lower taffeta flounce in two pieces from Fig. 112, sew 
together, and edge with a narrow tulle flounce. For the 
upper taffeta flounce cut two strips of taffeta, each four 
yards long and ten inches deep; it is tapered off at the 
ends intended for the front, and one side is pinked. When 
the strips are sewed together the flounce is gathered with 
a small head in five rows, the distance between the rows 
being equal to the width of the lower flounce. When the 
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SPRING CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADY. 


flounce_ has been gathered long enough to make the silk 
retain the impression, take out the gathering - threads, 
leaving the flounce full and free. Sew the flounces to the 
cape from 133 to 135, line the cape with taffeta, and add a 
two-inch-high stiffening collar of double taffeta, cut round 
in front, where it is hooked, and finished with a flounce of 
taffeta carried down the front in a full jabot. The 
crinkled taffeta now sold in the shops may be used to 
avoid the trouble of gathering. 


PRING MODEL 
MATERIAL. 


Tue style of this gown depends entirely upon the 
arrangement of the stripes. The trimming is of white 
cloth and gold buttons, and the belt of white patent-lea- 
ther with gold buckle; vest of closely tucked white taf- 
feta; collar of white cloth with rows of narrow gold sou 
tache braid, and narrow cravat of white taffeta. Cut the 
skirt-lining from Figs. 64 to 66 on the pattern sheet un- 
der No. IX., face it five inches deep with the striped ma- 
terial, and when the darts are taken and the pleats laid in 
the back, fitting x on @, sew on the flounce of striped ma 
terial twenty-two inches deep and four yards wide, the 
stripes running horizontally. Cut the tunic from Figs. 67 
and 68, two pieces of each, observing the direction of the 
stripes, make the pleats in the back by fitting x on @, 
and join the under-skirt and the tunic in the waistband. 
When the waist-lining is cut from Figs. 41, 44 to 46 on 
the same sheet, the outside material is cut from Figs. 69 
and 70, observing the direction of the stripes; the collar 
from Fig. 71 in material and light canvas, and the sleeves 
from Figs. 72 and 73, adding the pieces turned down, and 
observing the direction of the stripes, as well as the out- 
line of the under-sleeve. Sew together the waist-lining 
with the exception of side and shoulder seams, cover the 
fronts with material, and sew in the vest of tucked taffeta. 
Face the fronts with taffeta, finish them with a bias fold 
of satin, matching the ground tone of the material, add 
one -inch-wide strips of white cloth trimmed with gold 
buttons, arrange them in folds, fitting x on @, and sew 
the waist together after having sewed in hooks and eyes 
in front. Add the standing collar, cover the revers collar 
around the edge with striped material two inches deep, 
and for the rest with white cloth, sew together, finish with 
a fold of satin, and sew to the waist. Sew the sleeves 
together, gather between the stars, and sew in with 56 
matching 56 of the waist. 


“ «4S TO SAMPLES.” 


THE sample season is at its height, and every 
week the New York dry-goods stores are send- 
ing millions of little pieces of spring and sum- 

mer fabrics all over the country. In one establishment 
alone 150 yards of silk are turned into samples every day. 
As for cotton goods, the great maw of the cutting-machine 
greedily devours the sheer fabrics as if it were a monster 
trying to gorge itself with syllabub. The samples sent 
are chosen out of the multitude of colors and designs by 
women who are called selectors. To be a good selector 
one must have a knowledge of human nature as well as 
of the fashions. Each girl who occupies this important 
position has charge of a certain territory, and she soon 
learns what is the general trend of taste in that locality. 
For individual preferences, of course, she must depend on 
the letters, which come in shoals. But some of these 
would give to an inexperienced person absolutely no 
clew either to the writer’s wish on that especial occasion 
or even to her personality. This is the time when the se- 
lector falls back on experience and intuition. She reads 
between the lines, and promptly comes to some definite 
conclusion. 

For instance, one selector tells of receiving a request 
for ‘‘ sampies for best for my Little Girl and me.” There 
was no hint given as to colors, patterns, materials, or 
anything. The girl to whom this laconic request fell says 
that she studied it for only a moment. She saw the capi- 
tals with which the “ Little Girl” was honored, and con- 
cluded that the mother would want something showy for 
the child, and, judging from the humble small-lettered 
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‘**me,” something modest for herself. She sent samples 
accordingly, and the shrewdness of her decision was 
demonstrated when the order came. Pea-green silk with 
a bright-flowered pattern was chosen for the Little Girl, 
and nut-brown mohair for the self-effacing mother. This 
is — human nature at long range, however, and 
women who sometimes feel hepelen over the samples 
they receive might perhaps improve matters by being 
more explicit in their letters of request. 


WO MATS AND A CAKE. 


“WELL,” said a poor little poetess of a house- 
keeper, after the visit of a richer and more com- 
petent sister, who had been detailing all the con 

veniences and contrivances of her own modern built and 
furnished kitchen, ‘‘ I may not have agate and aluminium 
cooking-utensils, or running water, or even a patent dish- 
washer—John and I do the dishes,” she chuckled—‘‘ but ” 
—and here her face brightened—‘‘I have two mats on my 
kitchen floor that Madam Glory would not even know how 
to appreciate, let alone value. One came from Alaska; it 
is made from the bark of a cedar-tree and braided in 
squares. Just think of the far-away country it came 
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from; of the ice and snows that covered it, when it was 
beautiful and green and proud in its crown of purple 
berries; of the strange animal and bird life it knew ali 
about; of the queer Alaska Indian who cut it down; of the 
squaws who braided and bound it! Why, it is really a 
magic carpet to me, and the hardest kind of kitchen-work 
becomes interesting, when I remember to look at it and 
think of it. And as for the other, listen! 

“It grew in the warm sunshine fur away, on one of the 
beautiful Bahama islands, where birds sing and flowers 
blossom all the year. For it is made of the tall salt-grass 
blades that know all about the marsh-hen’s family, and 
can gossip of coral insects and sunset fish, and has many 
a time bent with the weight of chitta, the striped water- 
snake who lived at the corner, and who often bid among 
its roots; until one day a black man—a big broad-shoulder 
ed man—singing a strange song that it had often heard, 
but never so near, came and gathered it, cutting close 
to its roots with a keen bright knife, and frightening poor 
old chitta so, that he sped like a flash to the next pool, 
telling of what had happened. Then it was taken to 
the black man’s home, and there it was sorted out, the 
good broad leaves from the weak stray ones, and the 
women and girls, dressed in bright colored gowns, with 
big gold rings in their ears, talked and laughed and sang 
as they braided it with clean brown fingers into—my mat. 
Oh no, I would not change my corner of a kitchen with 
all its inconvenient treasures for any electric-lighted and 
furnished room such as madam’s, although I should love 
to have only agate cooking-pots and kettles. But ”— 
and here she smiled again—*‘I can do that which madam 
herself acknowledged she was unable to do, I can make 
and bake angel-cake, and in an old pan.” 
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HAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


Amone the bridemaids’ luncheons given 
just now there is to be one which deserves to 
be spoken of as being quite out of the com 


" in the matter of table decoration and appointments 
Everything is of the bride’s own planning, and she has 
worked it out so well that she deserves much credit. 
Gre being her favorite color, she has chosen it for her 
bridemaids luncheon, which she gives one week before 

he is married. There are to be no flowers of any kind on 
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blue quills with butterflies, red quills with black beetles, 
ete. Vt her small brother only knew how hard she has to 
think to be able to cater to the public taste he would not 
say, as he now does, when he watches her work, ‘I say, 
sister, that seems to me a dead easy way to make money.” 
Epita LAWRENCE. 


ED CLOTH JACKET. 


Tue jackets of the present year are both jaunty 
and dainty. They are to be had in the brightest 
of colors — brilliant blues, rich greens, pinkish- 

mauves, and those shades of rose-color which the French 
call ‘‘ old-red”’; cloths in these shades have a delightfully 
novel appearance, being smooth, highly polished, and 
with a dulled lustre which is suggestive of a dewy rose 
leaf or the velvet skin of a young ripening peach. The 
model here shown is one of elegance and late style. The 
jacket is very short in the back, but dips in the front, 
which is loose, but not large. There is one dart in the 
front, but this is concealed by the white Kunstseide 
braid which trims the garment. When this braid cannot 
be had, soutache will be found a valuable substitute. The 
sleeves of the jacket have slight box-pleats at the shoul- 
der. The shaped collar corresponds with the outlines of 
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erately rich in nutriment, it will get a good strong start 
the first season, and after that it will pretty nearly take 
care of itself. If you neglect to cut away the many shoots 
which start up about it each year it will soon develop 
into a thicket, and become almost a nuisance; but if you 
are careful to keep down all but half a dozen stalks from 
each root, you will have a bush which grows into sym- 
metrical shape without much attention in the way of 
pruning. If you prefer the tree form, allow but one stalk 
to grow, and trim that up well to the beight of three or 
four feet from the ground, at which point the head should 
be allowed to form. The bush form will generally be 
found most satisfactory. If a lawn-mower is used about 
the shrubs, the thousand-and-one young shoots which an- 
nually yo about the old plants can easily be kept 
down. In pruning the plants go over them after the flow- 
ering season is over. If you prune them early in spring, 
you destroy a good dea! of the year’s crop of flowers, as 
the flower-buds are formed in fall. There are several fine 
sorts toselect from. I should advise the purple and white 
Persians, as being among the most graceful of the family 
in habit of growth as well as of flower. The old-fashion- 
ed kind is about as good as any of the newer kinds. The 
double lilacs are very pretty at close range, but not supe- 
rior to the single ones when seen at a distance. These 
shrubs, because of their strong growth, are most satis- 
factory when used in the background or at 
one side of the house. 

Daphne eneorum is a shrub which seems 





t table, but instead an exquisite oval basket of maiden- 
vair fern will be placed on a centre piece of Venetian lace 
ed with pale green silk. The tablecloth and doilies, 
vhich are a present to the bride, and were brought her 
from Paris, are of the finest linen, with bands of insertion 
in Venetian lace running from the centre to the edges, 
which are finished off with broad lace to match The 
th at the luncheon will be over green silk, and in and 
f the boubon-dishes and other ornaments will be 
prays of ferns. Four tall green Bohemian glass vases 
stand at the corners, filled with ferns 
For dessert each girl will have a “ biscuit Tortoni” 
placed on a plate, decorated with maidenhair ferns. The 
»ouquets will be of the fern, and tied to each one will be 
ny box of gilt paper containing the bride's gift to her 
friends—stick pins of a dec idedly ori 
ginal design. They were brought from Vi 
na, and are of the finest q iality of enamel 
I irry out the idea of a *‘ fern luncheon’ 
and fern wedding the bride ordered 
se Dp t made in the shape of a 
ny spray of maidenhair fern, and each 


end is tipped with a small diamond 


represent a dewdrop 
HE VERY LATEST IDEA, SPEAK 
ing of brides and bridemaids, is for 
the girls to dispense entirely with the 


irge picture-hats which they have been 
wearing for so long, and to wear instead 
1 spray of flowers or a tall feather 
fastened on a long tulle veil, which hangs 
quite down to the bottom of the skirt be 
hind, At the fern wedding” the bride 
maids wear pretty white muslin 
gowns over pale green slips, and long tulle 
veils of the palest shade of Nile green, to 
be fastened at the left side with a *‘ chou” 
of the and a large white aigrette com 
ing from it, pinned in front with a tiny 
pin All the girls this spring 

veils far more becoming 


eilner 


are to 


tulle 


aul smond 


mounce the 
than hats, while last year every one of them 
her bridemaids to wear immense 
ture ” or Gainsborough hats with 
long flowing plumes. At one spring wed 
which promises to be exceedingly 
pretty and novel, the girls will wear violet 
dotted muslin gowns and long veils of pale 


pr 


want 


black pl 


ding 


violet tulle. They will carry very large 
bunches of Parma violets, with streamers 
of narrow purple satin ribbon. The veils 
will be fastened at the back of the head 


with a tall standing plume of deep purple 
of the same shade as the ribbon The ef 
fect cannot fail to be charming 


N ONE OF THE DAINTIEST AND 
most tastefully fitted-up bedrooms of a 
thoroughly up-to-date New York girl is 
s most delightful night-light. How many 


women have struggled hard to solve the 
problem, ‘* What can I have beside my bed 
to hold a candlestick and candle, matches 


and match-safe, which does away with the 


idea of the old-fashioned night-table, and is 


more in keeping with my room?” The 
long-wished-for article has come at last, 
und from England. The one particular 


candlestick in question was at least four 
feethigh. It was made of white porcelain. 
The base was three square blocks, from 
large to small, one over the other. Then 
came a straight column, and at the top the 
place for the candle, with socket and a 

groove for the box of matches. The 
was a large yellow wax candle, 
which looked very much like the candles 
used on the altars in the Roman Catholic 
churches; but it was in perfect keeping 
with the tall china candlestick of white 
corrugated porcelain outlined with gilt 
The girl who had this very * swagger” 


smal 
candle 








to be little known, but it has merit enough 
to entitle it to a place in any coHection. It 
is of low growth and spreading habit, there- 
fore well adapted to locations near the 
house or close to the path. It has pretty 
evergreen foliage, which forms a pleasing 
back ground for its many clusters of bright 
pink flowers, which are borne at the ex- 
tremities of the branches. These flowers 
are very fragrant. They are produced at 
intervals during the season, and on this ac- 
count it affords much more pleasure to its 
owner than many of the more showy shrubs 
which give but one crop of flowers. This 
plant, which is popularly known as gar 
land flower, for some reason has not been 
generally grown. But it should be on 
every lawn. It is of the easiest culture, 
growing well in any good soil 

There is perhaps no more popular shrub 
to-day than hydrangea, paniculata grandi- 
flora, and its popularity is well deserved, 
for it is as hardy as any plant can be; it re 
quires but little care; it is a profuse bloom- 
er, and it has the additional merit of bloom 
ing late in the season, and lasting until the 
coming of winter. It will be found grow 
ing in single specimens on most lawns, but 
it is never so satisfactory when planted in 
this way as when planted in groups of from 
four to half a dozen plants. They should 
be set about two feet apart, in a rich soil 
When they have developed the group will 
have the appearance of being one large 
plant, with branches bending to the ground 
on all sides under the weight of their enor 
mous clusters of ivory-white flowers. This 
plant should be sharply pruned in spring, 
and manured well to encourage a strong 
growth of new branches from which the 
flowers of the autumn will be borne. 

Another good old shrub which has 
dropped out of notice of late years is the 
amygdalus, better known as flowering al 
mond. This is a handsome low-growing 
shrub of graceful spreading habit, which in 
early spring is loaded down with small 
double flowers of pink and white. These 
flowers grow from the axil of each leaf all 
along the slender branches in such profu 
sion that each branch seems a wreath of 
bloom. It is of the easiest culture. Few 
shrubs will give more pleasure. If you 
want something beautiful, and are at a loss 
as to what to order, try this, and I assure 
you you will be pleased with your choice. 

Exochorda grandiflora is a Chinese shrub 
of rare but little known merit. It blooms 
with wonderful profusion in May. Its flow- 
ers are borne in long loose clusters all over 
the branches. They are of white, tinted 
with pale green at the centre. This is an 
excellent shrub for a prominent location, 
or for use in the background of large shrub- 








candlestick said that where she bought it 

in London they had them in all colors, but 

she chose white and gold because her room 

was white and gold. She said: ‘‘ When I 

fall asleep I know just where to strike a 

light. It is just at the proper height, so that when I sit 

up in bed I can reach it, and I am sure of not being obliged 

to knock over everything, including tumblers, pitchers, or 
whatnot.’ Half asleep, | can put my hand on the match 

es, light my beautiful big thick candle, and there 1 am.” 


HAT SOME NEW YORK GIRLS WON’T 

\W try to do to make a living isn’t worth trying,” 
said a small boy, brother of one of the New 

York girls who is ‘‘ tryin’ to make a livin’.” She had 
told him she was going to paint quills for summer hats. 
Painted quills are the very latest touch, and the girl in 
question is painting quills for so much a dozen. For 
golf hate and all sorts of sporting hats for women, and 
ven men, she has brown, blue, black, or white quills, and 
paints them in polka dots of the same shade, in tennis- 
racquets or golf-sticks crossed, huotsmen’s horns or foxes’ 
tails balls, etc —any emblem which is ordered 
or which suggests itself to her as appropriate. Besides 
these designs, which she does for private orders, she paints 
quills for some of the best milliners in town. For garden- 
party hats or country wear she paints white quills, with 
vines, bunches of flowers, birds, etc., all really exquisite. 
T gets separate orders at times for green quills to 


cricket 


Then sh 
corated with frogs for a green hat, to match a certain 
shade of red quills with white mice, dark 


greek gown 


RED CLOTH JACKRT. 
Cat Paper Pattern No, 163.—(See Page 306,) 


the bottom of the jacket, but the revers turn back in sharp 
points, lending a pretty contrast to the scallops which 
obtain on other portions of the garment. The jacket 
should be lined throughout with same colored silk. 

Of ordinary 54-inch goods 1} yards will be required for 
the making of this garment. 


OME GOOD SHRUBS FOR EV- 
ERYBODY’S GARDEN. 


ARE you going to set out any shrubs this spring? 
If 20, it is advisable that you should decide what they 
shall be that they may be ordered in season for planting- 
time, which, at the North, is from the middle of April to 
the middle of May. 

Shall I tell you about some which I have found very 
satisfactory? At the head of the list I would place the 
lilac. It is entirely bardy throughout the coldest sections 
of our country. It is a rapid grower, soon becoming a 
large bush or a small tree—as it may happen to be train- 
ed. It blooms very early in the season, and so profusely 
as to almost cover itself with blossoms. It is one of the 
most fragrant of all flowers. And any one can grow it. 
If it has good rovts to begin with, and is given a soil mod- 


beries. 

The Missouri flowering currant is another 
very satisfactory shrub. It grows in grace- 
ful shape without any attention in the way 
of pruning. In May and June its branches 
are laden with racemes of golden-yellow 
flowers having a spicy and delicious fragrance. Its foli 
age takes on a rich coloring in fall, and the shrub is more 
showy at that season than when in bloom in spring. 

One seldom sees the Kerria or Corchorus outside the 
grounds of persons who have large collections of shrubs, 
but there is no good reason why it should not be univer- 
sally grown. It is of easy culture, doing well in ordinary 
garden soil. It is a charming shrub of ordinary size, with 
pretty foliage, and very attractive flowers of a rich bright 
yellow. These flowers, which are very double and of 
globular shape (from which the plant is sometimes known 
as globe flower), are produced during the greater part of 
the season. There is a variegated sort, with leaves of 
green and white, which is an excellent variety for use 
in the front rows of shrubberies. Espen E. Rexrorp. 


INK AND WHITE OUTING COS- 
TUME. 


Amone the most dainty summer fabrics are the 
light-colored jeans. Like the popular piqué, this ma- 
terial may be obtained in the very deep shades of bright 
colors as well as in white and medium shades. Black 
jeans is a summer novelty which is scarcely likely to 
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prove as popular as black piqué, because of the brownish 
tint which is always seen upon it, even while new. In 
the lighter shades of gray, blue, rose pink, and red the 
satiny finish becomes an especial attraction. The original 
garment from which our pattern costume was taken was 
of this fabric. The skirt has a gored front breadth and 
two side gores, making in all three pieces in the skirt. 
There is an allowance at the bottom of this garment for 
a six-inch hem. The position for the trimming, which 
consists of double folds of dotted jeans stitched at the 
upper edge of the skirt, is marked upon the pattern. The 
folds have a further finish of white cotton braid stitched 
flat upon the edges. Where desired this trimming scheme 
may be reversed, and the braid made to cover the stitch- 
ing upon the top of the fold. The folds should be made 
of bias material, and care should be exercised in fitting 
the points in back and front of gown and of the collar, 
The skirt is finished with two single 

pleats in the back, which meet in 

the centre, The bodice is a kind of 
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able, all clean, and all well ironed and smoothly folded. 
Wrinkled old linen is seldom as useful as if put away 
properly. Some old flannel, and at least a yard or two of 
new flannel, of medium quality and all wool. Flannel 
made of half wool and half cotton is not always so soft 
as that woven entirely of wool. Some soft old towels; 
a cake of surgeon's soap; a small soft sponge, to be bought 
of any good chemist; several rolls of cotton bandages, 
five yards long and from two to four inches wide. They 
can be bought, but are easily rolled with a little practice, 
and are much cheaper when bought ip that way. The 
end should be fastened down with a bit of adhesive plaster. 
A roll of surgeon’s adhesive plaster; some large, small, and 
medium nursery safety pins; a paper of pins of medium 
size — English are much better than American, as they 
have sharper points; a bottle of arnica, and one of witch- 
hazel; a small bottle of the very best brandy, and one of 
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covered with hot flannels just as hot as they can possibly 
be bandled and borne on the flesh. To wring out flannels 
in hot water, drop the flannel in a towel as it is taken out 
of the water—and it can be ‘‘ fished” out with a large 
spoon or a fork—then twist the ends of the towel until 
the flannel is wrung dry. This is an easy way, and, 
strange to say, not always known. 

It may be well to state here that many women will 
persist in a gloves on their hands with benzine, 
or some other inflammable stuff, in a room artificially 
lighted or warmed. Every one should be made to real- 
ize that it is by no means necessary to bring the stuff into 
actual contact with flame to cause it to ignite, but that 
the fumes will ignite if there is a light or a fire in the 
room. Some authorities state that it is not even safe to 
use benzine in a room where there is a radiator or a 
register, and certainly not where there is a fire of any 

sort, even shut up tight in a stove. 
Benzine should never be allowed to 





bloused and belted Eton. It has a 
seamless back, with but the merest 
suggestion of gathering in the centre 
at the waist. The front is slightly 
full, and even suggests a pouch; but 
where this is not desired the material 
may be drawn smooth, so that the 
small flaring revers will just meet 
the band. In the original design 
these began above this point, as ma 
be seen in the illustration. The col- 
lar is a dainty development of the 
sailor-shaped neck garniture. The 
revers and collars are edged with 
bands of the dotted material, outlined 
with braid. This jacket may be 
worn with blouse or chemisette, as 
may be preferred. The front meets 
just below where the collar points 
converge, and a fancy tie, of which 
a pattern is included with the cos- 
tume, is tied in a sailor knot at this 
point. This tie does not pass around 
the neck of the bodice, but is attached 
just under the points of the collar. 
t may be made of taffeta, mousse 
line, or of bright Persian silk. The 
pattern of the sleeve is large enough 
to admit of wearing a thin under- 
blouse sleeve if desired. It is box 
pleated at the shoulder, and finished 
at the wrist with deep turned-back 
cuff edged with cotton braid, Al 
though the illustration is taken from 
a costume rendered in wash materi 
als, the design is one which would 
be effective if treated in blue flannel 
for yachting purposes, or in such 
light-weight black or colored mate- 
rial as Henrietta cloth or cashmere. 

This costume will require 124 yards 
of piqué or jeans to make it as rep 
resented in the illustration. 


REPARATIONS 
FOR ILLNESS. 


In full health we come and 
go, and give littl thought to the fact 
that in a second we may be helpless 
from sickness or accident, and it is 
well to think more about it, and to 
prepare for it; for often after the ill 
ness or the accident arrives there is 
no one to think of the many things 
needed 

Many women are much alone, and 
it is the fortunate few — the excep- 
tionally fortunate, indeed—who have 
a daughter or a mother or a sister to 
step into the breach when the wife 
and mother is stricken down. To 
give an instance, the mother of a 
family of sons all devoted to ber was 
taken ill—violently ill—and her first 
thought was when the nurse came, 
and the first question was, ** Where 
are your night-gowns, madam?” 

**Oh dear, I haven't a decent one! 
I was just going to order some 
made.” 

Then all was a blank for weeks 
And when she really knew again her 
surroundings she wished for a while 
she did not; for she had on a night 
gown new to her in pattern, uncom 
fortable in fit, not to her taste in 
trimming, and generally—all wrong. 
It worried her, as she lay helpless and 
all but speechless, and while appar 








stand in the bottle or in anything 
where hot sunshine strikes upon it; 
for not long ago a dwelling-house in 
a country town was burned to the 
ground from that cause. 

Another thing that it is well to 
know is that cases of intense nausea 
may be very often relieved, when all 
ether means fail, by putting directly 
upon the stomach a bit of flannel 
wrung out in the very coldest water 
possible, then, with a towel fold 
ed, cover the stomach and abdomen. 
The moment the towel becomes dry, 
change it for a fresh one, and never 
allow the flannel to become warm, 
but keep another piece ready to re 
place it. It is a simple remedy, and 
has relieved nausea that no other 
means reached. 

A small baby pillow, three or four 
linen cases for it, a good-sized pair of 
soft crib blankets, are very useful 
things to keep on hand and ready for 
illness. The little pillow slips in un 
der the tired aching head at just the 
right angle where a large pillow can 
not be crowded or coaxed to stay, and 
the soft small blankets fill a thousand 
needs, too many to be mentioned. 
These are hints born of experience 
and the need of an emergency-closet; 
for it is experience alone that teaches. 
Nor should any one forget to have at 
hand that friend in need—a_ hot- 
water bag. KaTHarine B. Foor. 


AINTINESS OF 
PERSON. 


WE have been so nauseated 
with patchouly and musk and their 
secondary extracts, frangipane, white 
rose, and peau d’Hspagne, that the 
simple violet and its sister fleur-je-lis 
are now almost the favorite scents 
used by the fashionable woman. 
Many delightful composite odors or 
bouquets’ are made across the sea 
The French seem to be the only per- 
fumers successful with the quantity 
of musk or ambergris required as a 
binding to the bouquet, the anchor of 
the ethereal blossom breaths, which 
would escape were they not held by 
a strong material aroma. Some wo 
men prefer an individual perfume, to 
which thev are faithful; while others 
show caprice and impulse in the array 
of flasks which deck their dressing 
tables. A first-class cologne is refresh- 
ing and not expensive as an addition 
to the daily bath; from that the scale 
mounts up to luxury and delight in 
well-being—dien-étre, as the French 
say, those lovers of curves and colors. 
The after-tale is told in satiny skin, 
rose-hued cheeks, and infantile sweet- 
ness. Scented bran-bags for the bath, 
extracts, wuters, hair tonics, tooth 
pastes, powders, sachets of infinite 
sweetness and variety have all con 
tributed to the making of a human 
flower. 

The daily bath prepares the way for 
this fragrant ornamentation, or is in 
itself enough. ‘The personality is lost 
in too much perfume, and developed 
in a course of mental, moral, and 
physical hygiene. 

A certain woman. not in ber first 








ently patient, her husband and her 
sons saw that something worried her, 
and yet no one knew what the trou- 
ble was. It simply was that in car- 
ing for the daily needs of others that 
she had neglected her own needs 

Money was no object, and it was easy enough to send 
maid to buy ready made all that was needed. But the 
articles did not suit her, and so she was troubled, and be 
cause of it her recovery was much retarded; for it takes 
very little worry when one is ill and weak to do serious 
injury to an invalid. When she was able to sit up she 
did not have exactly the right sort of sacque to slip on 
in bed, and there was another trouble. ‘‘Oh dear,” she 
thought, ‘‘I always knew that I would need these things 
if I should be ill, but I didn’t expect to be ill.” But it is 
the unexpected that happens, as we all know. 

A well-equipped medicine emergency closet is one way 
of being ready, and below is a list that may help young 
mothers and housekeepers. A roll of old linen handker- 
chiefs, perfectly clean and sweet, and smoothly ironed. 
A roll of old linen of any sort—old fine damask napkins 
being always the most precious and the most desir- 
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aromatic spirits of ammonia; a bottle of lime-water, and 
one of sweet-oil; a jar of vaseline; a pair of sharp scissors 
of medium size; a good spool of coarse cotton, and 
needles to carry it. These things will equip the emer- 
gency -shelf, and a strict rule should be made that, unless 
needed for illness or accident, not one of the articles 
should ever be touched, or if used should be replaced as 
soon as possible. 

See that each member of the family has at least four 
night-gowns in good condition, and that each one has a 
blanket-wrapper. 

In case of burns pour on sweet-oil and lime-water, or 
vaseline should be dropped on,: Put it on instantly, to 
keep out the air, and then send for the doctor; but re- 
member that to exclude the air is the first thing to be 
done. For a sprain, keep the injured part in water just 
as hot as it can be eudured, and after that keep the part 


youth, but overflowing with vitality, 

cheerfulness, and enthusiasm, retains 

her freshness and awakens admiration 

through her exquisite care of her 

body. It may be said that she is as 

bright as a woman can be, and as sin- 
cere and strong as it is possible for poor humanity to be- 
come, through years of suffering and success. 

Every dress is turned wrong side out and sunned by an 
open window once a week. Her under-linen is arranged 
at night on chairs, so that each piece and part receives a 
measure of air. Her shoes are put on the window-sill in 
the sunshine, and cleansed as well as may be. Her veils 
are washed, if the fabric permits, or else pinned across the 
window and relieved of all atoms of dust. She washes 
out her stockings every other day, and dries them in a 
current of air and sunlight. The dress-shields are wash 
ed after a few wearings; this involves a set of half a doz- 
en and a package of tiny safety pins, but both are cheap 
enough to warrant buying and using. The bath should 
never be slighted. Such care of the person is possible to 
all except Poverty’s poorest slaves, since it is not among 
the rich that we find those who know best how to live. 








PRING JACKET FOR’ GIRL 
FROM 12 TO 13 YEARS OLD. 


In the model this jacket is ruuade of dark red 
cloth and trimmed with a white and black braid; it is 
buttoned invisibly in front, and lined with red silk. The 
pattern is given under No. XIV. on the pattern sheet. 

Cut the jacket from Figs. 102 to 106, two pieces of 
each, making 108 to 105 the length desired; the sleeves 
ire cut from Fig. 107, observing the outline of the under 
When the darts are taken and the fronts faced 
with canvas and material, four inches wide at the top, 
tapering to two inches at the bottom, button-holes are 
sewed into the right side and the corresponding buttons 
into the left along the line. Sew together jacket and 
sleeves and braid, following the design given under Fig 
108 for the fronts, for the back under Fig. 109, and for the 
sleeves under Fig. 110. Add the stiffened collar, rolling 
it along the dotted line, and trim with braid. Put in the 
silk lining last 


sieeve 


RINCESSE GOWN FOR 
(q r ELDERLY LADY. 


A very handsome combination, 
especially suited for elderly ladies, is 
| shown in a model of purple cloth trimmed 





BRAIDED SPRING 


JACKET 
YEARS OLD. 


FOR GIRL FROM 12 TO 18 


with black velvet application. The trimming is carried 
up high on the front breadth, forms a yoke and rolling 
collar, and is used on the top of the sleeves, which are 
otherwise trimmed with machine stitching, as is also the 
princesse outline of the gown. The pattern is given un- 
der No. VILL. on the pattern sheet. Cut in lining from 
Fig. 58; in cloth and lining from Figs. 58 to 62 and Figs 
55 and 56; in silk from Fig. 54; in velvet from Fig. 57, one 
piece on the double; and from Fig. 63 cut the sleeves in 


lining and cloth, marking the outline of the under-sleeve 
lo Figs. 56, 58, and 63 add the pieces turned down, and 
make Figs. 58 to 60 the length needed. When the darts 


ire taken the blouse is gathered at the top and also at the 
bottom as far as the line, and sewed to the yoke at the 
line indicated Yoke and vest are sewed to the lining on 
the right side and hooked on the left. When the front of 
the skirt is embroidered it is sewed to the lining on the 
right side, as is also the princesse over-dress, and both are 
sewed down on the left side as far as 3*, leaving a slit. 
When the princesse over-dress is sewed together and ar 
ranged in folds in the back, fitting x on @, the stiffened 
collar is sewed in, as are also the sleeves, when they have 
been trimmed with embroidery as far as the line and gath 
ered between the stars 


EEFER FOR GIRL FROM 10 TO 
11 YEARS OLD. 


For an odd little jacket to be worn with wash 
frocks nothing could be prettier than the dark blue reefer, 
of which the pattern is given under No. XIIL. on the pat 
tern sheet. The separate sailor collar may be of white 
cheviot finished with a yellow guipure border, or, prefer 
ably, of white piqué, so that it may be laundered, A 
satin tie is sewed in on the right side and hooked on the 
left. This may be blue, matching the reefer, or else 
bright red, to add a touch of color. Cut the reefer from 
Figs. 97 and 98, two pieces of each, from Fig. 99 one 
piece on the double, taking the length eT to 
judgment; make the slits, and sew in pockets and flaps, 
also buttons along the line indicated; face the fronts with 
canvas and material five inches deep, and line the reefer 
with silk. The small collar is sewed in and rolled along 
the dotted line, as are also the fronts. Fig. 101 is for the 
sailor collar; small buttons, corresponding to the button- 
holes, are sewed into the reefer inside. For the sleeves 
use Fig. 107 on the same sheet, cutting them somewhat 
smaller 


OWN FOR GIRL FROM 11 TO 
12 YEARS OLD. 


Any light-weight woollen material, such aschalli 
or cashmere, may be used for the gown of which the pat- 
tern comes under No. XII. on the pattern sheet. he 
triple revers collar is edged with gathered white ribbon, 
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GOWN FOR GIRL FROM 11 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


and the vest is of folds of the material, between which are 
folds of white taffeta; an edge of the ribbon finishes the 
cuffs, and the belt may be of the white taffeta, finished 
with a rosette, or else merely a fold of the material. Cut 
the plain skirt in material and lining from Fig. 84, one 
piece on the double; from Figs. 85 and 86 two pieces of 
each; stiffen with canvas six inches deep; sew together and 
gather in the back; in front the skirt is held to the band. 
When the waist-lining is cut from Figs. 87 to 89, sewed 
together, and the standing collar is added cut from Fig 
90, the vest is sewed on, front and back, as far as indicated 
by the line. Sew in hooks and eyes in the back, gather 
the blouse parts between the stars, fold the fronts, fitting x 
on @, and sew them to the lining. Add to the standing 
collar the little flaps cut from Fig. 91; cut from Fig. 94 
six parts, observing the outline; stiffen and line with silk, 





PRINCESSE GOWN 


FOR ELDERLY LADY 


and add to the blouse. The sleeves are cut in lining and 
material from Fig. 95, observing the outline of the under- 
sleeve, and the cuffs from Fig. 96. Sew the sleeves to- 
gether, gather between the stars, add the cuffs, and sew 
them in with 104 meeting 104 of the waist. 


ACKING AWAY WOOLLENS. 


THE season is now upon us when the careful 
housewife appreciates that she must begin prep- 
arations for packing away the winter woollens. 

If she is so fortunate as to be the possessor of a cedar 
chest, or a chest lined with red cedar, she may rejoice. 
The moth has his —s and one of these is against 
red cedar. Another inherent dislike manifested by the 
discriminating insect is for the odor of whiskey. If, 
therefore, our housekeeper can secure a barrel or cask 
which has contained liquor, she may safely store her 
woollens in this. 

A sunny, breezy day should be chosen as the best time 
to air the woollevs. All winter blankets must be taken 
out of doors, opened wide, and hung on the line to wave 
in the wind for several hours. Cloaks, 
dresses, and all articles of wearing ap- 
parel which are to be stored for the 
summer must be thoroughly shaken 
and cleaned in the open air until all 
dust is dislodged. Especial attention 
must be paid to the folds and creases, 
as in these are often secreted the moths’ 








REEFER 


FOR GIRL FROM 10 TO 11 YEARS OLD 


eggs. After going over a garment with a dry brush, dip 
a stiff whisk-broom in ammonia and water, and brush 
again. Then hang each article on the clothes-line, and 
let the sunlight and fresh air visit it from all sides. 

Before attempting the work of packing your woollens 
have ready a large quantity of newspapers, many yards 
of strong unbleached muslin, a paper of stout pins, several 
pounds of gum-camphor, or camphor-and-tar balls, and 
enough tar-paper to line the barrel or chest to which you 
intend to consign your winter treasures. Do your pack 
ing in a light, sunny room—one with a clean bare floor 
is best. If you must do the work upon a carpeted floor, 
lay a large sheet over that part of the carpet on which 
the woollens are laid, that no particles of dust or fluff 
may adhere to them when they go into summer quarters. 
Fold each article smoothly, and sprinkle in the folds bits 
of camphor and tar-balls, and pin up tightly in several 
thicknesses of newspaper. Over this put a cover of the 
unbleached muslin, and sew securely with stout thread. 
On each piece of muslin write in blue pencil the name of 
the article it enwraps, so that if you need a certain bit of 
wearing apparel before the time for the general unpack- 
ing you can find it without trouble. 

Line your box or barrel smoothly with strong tar-paper, 
and pack your parcels in it neatly. This done, lay a 
thickness of tar-paper over the top, and tack on a close- 
fitting cover. 

Woollen portiéres and curtains may be subjected to the 
same treatment as are the blankets. If easily tumbled by 
close packing they may be folded into large flat parcels, 
and laid in a paper-lined trunk. 

With furs the housekeeper may take the additional pre- 
caution of sprinkling them liberally with cayenne pepper, 
and letting it sift through the long hairs down to the skin. 
When the furs are again needed a brisk shaking in the 
open air and exposure to the wind will dislodge the red 
pepper. Virernta Van DE WATER. 


HE MOTHER OF A PRESIDENT. 


Tse mother of President Loubet still looks 

and dresses like the veritable peasant that she is. 

She wears the tight-fitting cap belonging to the 

aged of her class, the short dress, and heavy shoes. A 

correspondent of the London Times went to make her a 

visit just after the election of her son, but, like some old 

ladies of ‘‘set ways,” she refused even to be jubilant 

“ The higher up he went before, the less and less I saw of 

him. Now I suppose I won't see him at all,” was the 

burden of her cry. Nothing more could be elicited, and 

the visitor departed. What cared she for title and power 

if it meant that he would be more and more lost to her? 

Whatever Paris may be, France—the bourgeoisie and 

nt class—is still sound at the core. The popularity 

of her son, fortunately, grows daily. They are demo- 

cratic enough in France to be appealed to by the humble 
origin of a great man who has risen to high places. 

















































EMBKOIDERED 


SPRING JACKET, 


MBROIDERED SPRING JACKET. 


SitK embroidery outlined by cord forms the 
trimming of the rather long spring jacket, of which 
the pattern is given under No. III. on the pattern 

sheet. The jacket is light gray, the embroidery in light 
gray silk, and the gray braid is put on in two rows close 
together. Cut the jacket in cloth and silk lining from 
Figs. 13 to 18, two pieces of each, adding in Fig. 13 the 
piece turned down, and making Figs. 14 and 16 the length 
required. Figs. 17 and 18 are to be cut in double material 
The sleeves are cut from Fig. 19, observing the outline of 
the under part. They are gathered between the stars and 
sewed in with 44 meeting 44 of the jacket. The jacket is 
hooked down the front and trimmed with two rows of 
crystal buttons. 


TREET COSTUME FOR GIRL 
FROM is TO 16 YEARS OLD. 


A coat and skirt costume comes in pattern No. 
X. on the pattern sheet in a size to fit a girl of 15 to 16. 
The black braid trimming looks especially well on dark 
blue or brown cheviot. Strips of satin to match the cloth 
may be used instead of the braid with good effect. Cut 
the skirt in material and lining from Fig. 74, sew to- 
gether, take in the darts, and pleat the skirt in the back, 
fitting x on @. It is necessary to cut off the corner at 
the back as indicated in the diagram, as the pleats would 
otherwise be two thick through. Cut the jacket in cheviot 
from Figs. 75 to 79, two pieces of each, making 75 to 78 
the length required; take the darts and stiffen the fronts 
inside with canvas. When the coat is sewed together, 
add the collar, and face the fronts with material, hiding 
the joining of the collar. Line the coat with silk, and sew 
in the sleeves cut from Fig. 7 on the same pattern sheet. 


UIT FOR BOY FROM 8 TO 9 
YEARS OLD. 


No. IV. on the pattern sheet gives the pattern of 
a dark brown cheviot suit, consisting of trousers, jacket, 
and shirt-waist. The shirt-waist is laid in box-pleats in 
the front and back. It is cut from Fig. 20 in two parts, 
and one piece each of Figs. 23 to 25 laid on the double. 
Stitch the pleats, press them down flat, and gather the 
blouse at the waist to the required size. Stitch on a strip 
of the material as indicated; on this buttons are sewed, to 
which the trousers are buttoned. The button-holes are 
sewed in the left front and hidden by a false box-pleat two 
inches wide. When the collar and neck-band are made 
they are sewed to the shirt-waist, which has been cut out 
in the neck as far as 57 in the back and 58 in the front. 
The neck-band has button-holes in front, and mother-of- 
pearl buttons are put down the front box-pleat. The 
sleeves are cut from Fig. 26, and finished with a cuff 
nine inches long and two and a half inches wide, 
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Cut the trousers in cloth and light lining from Figs. 20 
and 21, making them the length required. Put in pockets, 
and provide the front with a fly fastening. Finish the 
waist of the trousers with a double band two inches wide, 
on the inside of which make button-holes to be buttoned to 
the shirt-waist. Put on small straps, through which the 
leather belt may be passed, at the places marked with a 
star. 

Cut the jacket of cloth from Figs. 27 and 29, two pieces 
of each; from Fig. 28 one piece on the double; and from 
Fig. 30 the jacket sleeves. The dart in the front is taken 
only on the left side. Putin pockets and flaps, and stiffen 
the fronts as far as the armhole and four inches wide around 
the bottom, The jacket is lined with sateen. When it is 
finished add the collar, which is rolled along the dotted 
lines. The sleeves are sewed in with 73 meeting 73 of the 
jacket. 


LOAK FOR CHILD FROM 2 TO 
3 YEARS OLD. 


A PRETTY little cloak of white cheviot is given 
in pattern No. V. on the pattern sheet. It is laid in two 
box-pleats, both in front and back, buttoned on the left 
side, and finished with a little pleating of taffeta. Strips 
of soutache braid and mother-of-pearl buttons form the 
rest of the trimming, and the cloak is lined with white 
sateen. Cut the cloak from Figs. 31 to 34, making 31 and 
32 the length required. The left front is cut only to the 
line indicated. When the pleats are pressed down sharp- 
ly in front and back, the cloak is slit up to the waist-line 
in the back as indicated, and the edges are finished off by 
sewing down the pleats on either side. The cloak is but- 
toned invisibly on the left side. The neck is cut out as 
far as the two points, and finished with a band. Straps 
are added at the sides of the cloak as indicated by the 
crosses, aud a white leather girdle is drawn through. 
The sleeves are sewed in after having 
been stitched down in box-pleats between 
the lines. 


TEAMER COAT FOR 
BOY FROM 5 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 


A very useful steamer coat in light 
colored cheviot is given on the pattern 
sheet under No. VI. The cape is loose, 
and may be buttoned on or left off as de- 
sired, the coat being finished by a turn- 
ever collar. Cut the coat in material 
from Figs. 35, 37, and 39, two pieces of 
each; from Figs. 36 and 40 one piece on 
the double; and from Fig. 38 ent the 
sleeves. Make Figs. 35 and 86 the re- 
quired length. When the darts have 
been taken in the fronts the pockets are 
added, the upper pocket on the right side 
being put on the inside of the coat. The 
fronts are then faced with canvas and 
material six inches wide at the top, tapering to two inches 
at the bottom, and the buttons and button-holes are sewed 
in. The slit is made in the back, and a fly fastening is set 
in, one inch wide at the bottom, tapering to half an inch 
atthe top. The straps are put in at the under-arm seams, 
as indicated by the marks; they are seven inches long 
and two inches wide. The stiffened and lined collar is 
then sewed on, and buttons placed at the marks. The 
sleeves are sewed in, fitting 92 to 92 of the coat, and the 
edges of the coat and cape are finished with two rows of 
machine stitching, 


ISITING COSTUMES FOR EARLY 
SUMMER. 


A BEAUTIFUL combination of color, which could 
only be effected if the exact tints were happily repro- 
duced, is shown in our illustration on the front page, ina 
skirted jacket in old-red 
habit cloth worn with a 
white wool skirt. ‘De 
revers of the first-narhed 
garment are faced with 
white faille, heavily em- 
broidered. The vest and 
tie are of spangled chif- 
fon, that gleams  be- 
tween the loose fronts, 
which are very short be 
tween the front edges 
and the side darts. Here 
the seam laps, and three 
large crystal buttons 
simulate fastenings. The 
sleeves are very sheath- 
like, and fit «almost 
smoothly into the arm 
hole. he white wool 
skirt is extremely nar- 
row, and its only garni 
ture consists in an entre 
deux of black lace. The 
hat is formed entirely of 
velvet pansies of all the 
purple and red tints, and 
a group of bird-of-para- 
dise feathers ornaments 
the side. At only one 
other point in the cos- 
tume is violet or purple 
seen. This is in the cen- 
tre of the lace cravat, 
where a band of pansy 
velvet is effectively used. 

Very different, and yet 
quite as individual, is 
the blue cloth gown 
which is shown in the 


same illustration. This YEARS OLD. 


CLOAK FOR CHILD FROM 2 TO 3 


297 


is heavily incrusted with embroidered hydrangeas and 
their leaves. The simulated peplum drapery which 
closes on the left side has a garland of these flowers ex- 
tending almost to the waist at the opening. The bodice 
is crossed in manner of a surplice and meets the line of 
the peplum at the waist, where it is finished under a large 
black taffeta bow. Both sides of the surplice, and ajso 
the caps which surmount the tight sleeves, are thickly ap- 
pliquéd with the embroidered flowers. The chemisette is 
formed of white satin under white lace. A collar and 
cravat of black velvet form the singular but effective 
neck garniture. The skirt is extremely plain, and is 
without any trimming whatever in the back. The back 
of the bodice has a curved line of incrusted hydrangeas 
which follows the line of a yoke. The accompanying hat 
is of cream-white Neapolitan straw with thickly massed 
bunches of light-toned violets, The white silk parasol, a 
pretty adjunct to this dainty costume, has an entre-deux 
of white lace about four inches from the edge of the silk, 
which is finished by a flounce of white embroidered chif- 
fon under a finely pleated flounce of black net edged with 
a diminutive ruching. 


ROCK FOR CHILD FROM 1 TO 
2 YEARS OLD. 


A Datnty little gown may be made following 
the pattern and illustration on the pattern sheet under 
No. XI. Choose a lawn with a deep flowered border, 
using the border so that the skirt is flowered at least half- 
way up. The flowered flounce is outlined in hand-em- 
broidered scallops, and the effect is practically that of an 
embroidered gown. Cut the skirt from Fig. 80, the yoke 
from 81 in one piece, and from 82 in two pieces, The little 
puff sleeves are cut from. Fig. 88, observing the outline 
of the under-sleeve. They are gathered between the stars 
and around the edge, where they are finished with a 
little head, and the flounce is also sewed on with a head. 


HILDREN ON CANVAS. 


M. pE Monve.’s children have long been 
very familiar figures to us, as they have been 
warm friends of every other child in the nursery. 

Lately, at the American Art Galleries, many of these have 
been placed on exhibition, and, for the first time in New 
York, we have had a chanee to see, in all their deli- 
eacy and refinement of color, those pictures which even 
in black and white, and various reproductions in book 
form, have exercised so strange a fascination over us. 
His children are likely to become the children of the 
hour. Certainly their popularity grows, and deservedly. 
They are altogether charming. M.de Monvel has for 
some time been at work on deco- 
rations illustrating the life of 
Jeanne d’Are for the church at 
Domrémy, the little French village 
where she was born. One of these 
decorative paintings is now being 
exhibited with his studies of chil- 
dren. 
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ARKETING IN HOLLAND. 


ruree women and a goose make a market,” 

says the Dutch proverb, but in our pictures 

eggs, shrimps, and butter take the place of the 

goose. The division of labor is handsomely exemplified 
in Dutch markets, for in almost every large city there is 
one place for the sale of wood another for turf, and others 


for horses, cattle, sheep, vegetables, eggs, butter, and fish. 
In the smaller communities, one small market - place, 
either under the canopy of heaven or neatly roofed over, 


furnishes space for all products of earth, sea, and air, 
if the market days come alternately 
Middelburg the chief culy of Zee land, and in the very 
heart of the province—perhaps the most fertile of all the 
eleven in the Netherlands—is famed for many things, but 


the least of Micdce lburg's glories The 


especimily 


the market is not 


Americans, bor 


pretty city-hall—or state-house,” as we 





minds one of a gentleman in full dress with his expanse 
of laundered linen. Very often there is around the neck 
a black velvet band or, among the well-to-do, a wide chain 
or band of coral 

In some of the provinces it is easy to distinguish the 
married from the unmarried women. Not only in Fries- 
land, but in some parts of Zeeland, according as the ‘‘ fea- 
ther ” or strap of gold is worn on the left or the right tem 
ple, is the woman marked as virgin or wife. The Dutch 
proverb for a woman over thirty and without an engage 
ment ring in view is, *‘ She has come to sit in the klomp 
murket.” These typical Dutch shoes, made of timber, and 
able to serve, as occasion requires, for foot-gear, for in- 
struments of domestic castigation, for the collection of 
toll, for the reception of Santa Claus’s gifts, for flower- 
pots, soap-holders, firewood, or even for drinking-cups, 
are much used in the country. 

Nearly every market has its specialty, and often its 
peculiarity. Yet even 
fashions in the mar 
ket change, and not 
a few allusions, in 
proverbs and phrases, 
to the markets of 
Deventer, Antwerp, 
Bommel. Hasselt, and 
other places, can no 
longer be explained 
by those who use 
them, even though 
the laugh follows the 
use of the spreek- 
woord. ** He has been 
all through the mar- 
j ket,” means that ‘* he 
knows it all.” 

Gossip and chat are 
especially associated 
with the women who 
sell eggs, for it seems 
to be the invariable 
rule,as I have noticed 

! in Dutch markets, for 
the egg-sellers to 
stand in line. In- 
deed, as long as busi 
ness is not lively, 
they are often arm in 
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GOSSIPS—A SKETCH IN THE 


rowing and slightly altering the Duteh stad-huis, say— 
the wonderful museum, which shows among other things 
De Ruyter’s rope wheel, and that a Middelburger invented 
the telescope, the wonderful old Abbey, and last, but not 
least, the jolly kermis, are all here 

The typical Zeeland woman is not fat or heavy, but of 
fair average build, with rosy cheeks under her snow- white 
cap and projections of linen or lace with outriggers of 
golden ball, mirror, or corkscrew. Her bare arms, sensi 
tive to the sun, are as rei as a lobster boiled. Her sub 
stantial woollen gown and voluminous skirts give her an 
imposing appearance, and she requires much room for 
walking. Her short sleeves are tipped with black velvet. 
Over the bust, when on dress parade, as in church, or at 
the kermis, or in company, she neatly folds some warm- 
looking stuff of wool, which has in it touches of bright 
color Suton ordinary days, over ber shoulders and well 
down over her bosom is a broad mass of white, that re 


MARKET-PLACE 


arm, the baskets be- 
ing uniformly of one 
size and shape show- 
ing the fresh laid 
eggs. The butter-sellers, however, usually sit, their golden 
treasures being arranged in baskets set on boards or on 
the stone tables which are permanent fixtures in many of 
the market-places. .These women come in from the coun 
try early in the morning, and a market day in the small 
towns is one of bustle and liveliness. On these red-letter 
days for the business of the town, the public-room is usu 
ally crowded to full capacity. The peasants who cannot 
afford the dinner, which on market days is especially 
sumptuous, have sandwiches, with meat, 
cheese, or sausage, often supplemented with egy, her 
ring, or shrimp salad 

It is doubtful whether any country in the world grows 
garden vegetables of a more delicate flavor than the 
Netherlands, and Dutch lettuce is especially crisp and 
tender. Zeeland, or literally Sea-land, being a net-work 
of islands surrounded by waters on all sides has not only 
the most fertile soil, but waters of all depths. In these 
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are the great oyster-breeding grounds, in which one can 
see hundreds of women, both careless and happy, and 
others often literally ** cappy and hairless,” who wear dur- 
ing their working hours trousers like men, They wear 
the snowy cap and temple band of linen with gold orna- 
ments, the tight bodice and bare arms, and strange volumin- 
ous trousers, with boots coming far above the knees. Beside 
the oyster-beds are the great shrimp waters, where these 
translucent and hump-buacked creatures are caught by the 
millions to make both delicious stews, curries, salads, and 
sauces. The shrimp-girls seem to be very happy folk, 
carrying their baskets on neck yokes. If we may judge 
from the pictures, as we often have from observation, 
Trintje and Grietje and Catalyntje enjoy their meeting 
with Claes, Barent, and Frans as much as they do selling 
their shrimps. While the women hide all their hair ex- 
cept a smooth rolled bang over the forehead, the men cut 
their thick locks short and high up from the neck, about 
on a level with the orifice of the ear, so that they remind 
one of an Egyptian of the age of Nefert. 

Often the fish in shell, crust, scale, or skin is auc- 
tioned off, and it is fun to go to a market, like that of 
Zwolle, for example, and see the householders or the 
maid-servant coming with only a net-bag, or asing this as 
an adjunct to the basket or kettle, to carry home the 
finny spoil. A Dutchman is very apt to be particular as 
to the freshness of his fish. 

So ancient are the cows, hens, and fishes of the Nether- 
lands that we are tempted to draw on historic precedent 
to illustrate our theme. When Philip the Second, in 1567, 
debated in his council at Madrid the question of coercing 
with fire and sword the Dutchman who did not like either 
the Spanish Inquisition or taxes, which they themselves 
did not vote, the Duke of Alva counselled violent mea- 
sures, for in his eyes the rebels were only ‘* men of butter.” 
Nevertheless he found that these men so fond of cows 
and hens could hold his veterans at bay, finally overcome 
them in the field, and after eighty years leave poor 
Spain ‘‘a broken-backed tiger.” 

Indeed, in time of war country folk with baskets of eggs 
and butter excited no suspicion even to alert sentinels 
Taking alvantage of this fact, Sir Francis Vere deter- 
mined to recapture from the Spaniards the Zutphen 
sconces, or forts, by a stratagem. In 1591 he picked out 
some lusty and handsome young soldiers and dressed 
most of them like the Gelderland egg-women, and the 
rest as boers. With bundles of vegetables, baskets of 
eggs and butter, but also with daggers and pistols inside 
their clothes, they were ferried across the river by twos 
and threes. They sat near the gate of the fort, being 
already, at the break of day, chatting and gesticulating, 
as if in some tremendous argument about the rise or fall 
of market prices. Then, according to arrangement, Vere 
sent some cavalry forward, as if approaching, and the 
pretended country people ran in feigned terror toward 
the fort. The gates were at once thrown open to receive 
them. They all streamed in, threw off their disguises, 
and in a few minutes were in possession of the forts of 
the town, where the gallant Sir Philip Sidney afterwards 
lost his life—by being more rash and less shrewd than the 
veteran Vere. 

To the Dutch proverb, ‘‘Choose a Brabant sheep, a 
Gelderland ox, a Flemish capon, and a Friesland cow,” we 
should add Zeeland shrimps, for their delicacy and deli 
ciousness we know well. 

A final word about the costumes. Alas! for the artist 
and tourist who have always believed that we must look 
to little countries for the spice of variety in this hum- 
drum world, the peasant costumes are every year fading 
away before the march of modern clothes. Nevertheless, 
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MARKET-DAY AT MIDDELBURG IN 


of the sixscore or more varieties, many yet remain in the 
eleven provinces, especially in the rural parts. When 
Queen Wilhelmina, two years ago, visited a certain town 
in Zeeland, there came from all parts of the province wo- 
men with pretty faces and wearing no fewer than forty 
characteristic local costumes. In Goes I noticed that the 
Catholic and Protestant girls wore the stiff lace fronting, 
their caps square or round according to their faith. We 
might narrate the pretty tradition that links the origin of 
the Netherlandish female head-dresses with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity and the emergence of the Netherlanders 
from paganism. Despite its vast variations the Dutch 
peasant’s headdress is a conventionalized crown of thorns, 
but ‘‘ this,” as Kipling says, ** is another story.” 
WiLiiaM ELLiot GRIFFIS. 


ROMANCE AND A MARKET. 


HOLLAND has given to another small European 

country one of its most picturesque markets. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth and the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth centuries, when, as a result of the 
Hanseatic enterprise, commerce was flourishing along the 
Baltic coast and the coast of the northern seas, there was 
quite a colony of Dutch traders and vegetable and flower 
gardeners in the little sea town of Bergen, Norway. Nor- 
way and Sweden were then still under the Danish crown, 
and in 1502 the Crown-Prince of Denmark, Christian, 
later King Christian II., was sent up to Bergen by his 
father, that he might, in the fulfilment of his duties as 
Regent, prepare himself for his future, and at the same 
time learn to control and curb a somewhat wild and 
turbulent nature. But at Bergen that happened which 
the King his father had not foreseen. The young Prince 
in going the round of the market on the market-day came 
upon a booth overflowing with wonderful fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers, and presided over by a Dutch woman, 
Sigbrit, with whom was her young and very beautiful 
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daughter Dyveke. Dyveke means little dove, and this 
meeting was the beginning of a very romantic and very 
sad love-story, of which | shall tell you only this, that 
when Christian returned to Denmark he brought with 
him his little dove, and built for her the first stone house 
—the royal palace excepted—that Copenhagen had ever 
seen. Upon his father’s death Christian ascended the 
throne of the three Scandinavian countries, and married, 
two years later, the sister of the great and mighty Em- 
peror Charles V. of Spain. But, even so, it was still the 
littke Dutch dove who ruled his heart, and from his palace 
windows he could look across the ‘*Old Market Place” 
to her stone house. The palace burned down in 1884, 
but Dyveke’s stone house still stands near the Old Market 
Place, of which I particularly wish to tell you. 

Dyveke’s mother, Sigbrit, proved to be a woman of 
much shrewd common-sense and executive ability, and 
from the excellent management of her vegetable booth 
she went step by step to the excellent management of the 
Danish King and many of his most important state 
affairs. It was at her instigation that he sent to Holland 
for Dutch gardeners and established them upon their ar- 
rival on the little island of Amager, outside of Copen- 
hagen. Amager is connected with the town by the Long 
Bridge, and is from one end to the other a succession of 
gardens and vegetable farms. At this day the Amagers 
are Danes, but for all that they are the children of the 
Dutch colonists, carrying on the occupation of their an- 
cestors, and wearing a national costume that is merely the 
Dutch national costume somewhat modified. Their gowns 
are as those illustrated, but with long sleeves; and the cap 
is of black velvet with a fan-shaped piece of stiff gold 
cloth set in at the back, or else it is a large dark sun-bonnet, 
through which peeps out a face as pink and white as any 
little Dutch face three hundred years ago. And every 
morning they come in from Amager over Long Bridge in 
their carts, some pushing their wheelbarrows, and the 
whole troop of them settles down on the Old Market 
Place, get out their wares, get down their little stools, and 
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then it begins: ‘‘ Fresh cabbage, little madam! 
pease! carrots! You never saw such lily bulbs! Gilly 
flowers, did you say?” In a side street near by is one of 
the large, gray, dark, and, I am sorry to have to confess 
it, forbidding churches of which Copenhagen may boast 
many, and on the square tower is a rod, at the top of 
which is a large ball. At twelve o’clock precisely, when 
the church-bell strikes, down comes the ball, and that is 
the end of the market; the place must be cleared for the 
afternoon traffic. Ata quarter of twelve all is bustle and 
activity; the last flowers must be sold, the greens packed, 
and there is a calling and a fussing—when down goes the 
ball, and the policemen begin to look threatening author- 
ity; and at a quarter after twelve all the little carts and 
all the little busy people are on their way home to their 
gardens, a motley crowd disappearing over the bridge. 

City customs and city clothes are creeping in on the 
Amager as they are every where else, and the pretty velvet 
and gold cap is being driven away by wonderful and 
awful city millinery. Some years ago, however, a daugh- 
ter of one of the wealthiest farmers, a young woman of 
excellent education and true culture, showed her good 
sense by a loyalty to the old customs and the old costume. 
She was to marry a gentleman, and the wedding might, 
so far as money and the knowledge of using it went, have 
been up to the latest dictates of fashion. But she pre 
ferred to be married in the Amager costume, and all the 
difference was in the materials used. Instead of the coarse 
white cotton apron, she wore one of white satin with a 
deep insertion of real lace; her kerchief matched this, and 
the little cap was of white satin with a magnificent gold- 
lace fan-piece at the back. 

I am much afraid, however, that a hundred or even 
fifty years from now there will be but little left to remind 
of the original Dutch; but to-day, filling the Old Market 
Place with color and life, their greens and flowers spread 
within sight of Dyveke’s old stone house, this little colony 
seems like a quaint flower chain linking the past to the 
present. OLGA FLINCH 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
KIT RUNS AWAY FROM HOME. 


HERE WAS A GENERAL CHEERFULNESS 
in the air when Kit entered the little cottage un- 
der the wood of Crae 

‘*Come your ways up to the fire, Kit,” said the 
elder, ‘It's gettin cauld thae nichts.” 

He had had time to bethink himself during his grand- 
son's absence, and it had occurred to him that in spite of 
evidence the boy might, after all, be telling the truth. 
And at any rate he, Matthew Armour, had been too great 
a sinner to make him a good hand at casting the first 
stone. So in absence his mind was drawn to the lad, and 
when Kit came in his grandfather spoke the country-side 
talk to mark the difference 

But the boy instinctively felt his advantage, and nursed 
his grievance with the redoubled assiduity of youth mis- 
understood, and afraid of giving in. 

I'm no cauld,” he said, with chill evasion, and went 
and sat on the edge of the settle at the point nearest the 
door 

Your parritch hae been waitin for ye for an hour 
and mair, I hae keepit them by the fire for ye,” said his 
grandmother, anxiously. 

Kit was on the point of saying that he did not want any 
porridge, but the hunger at his stomach and the thought 
of the long waiting hours till the morning induced him to 
think that sacrifice to wounded pride unnecessary. He 
did not speak, but moved sulkily to the table. He was 
afraid of giving in too soon, so as he took bite and sup of 
the porridge and milk, the latter yet warm from their one 
cow, he kept repeating over to himself all his grandfa- 
ther’s cruel aspersions on his truthfulness, and fortifying 
himself with the new ideas that he was a burden to them, 
and that they must consider him so to treat him as they 
hud done. It was a comfort, even in thought, to call his 
grandfather and grandmother ‘‘ they.” 

Betty Landsborough moved about with a quaint smile 
on her face, which was half contempt for Kit’s fit of the 
sulks and half a vision of Rob Armour waiting for her at 
the end of the loaning, where she had no intention of 
joining him. For, sad to say, to make a promise with a 
lad was with Betty by no means synonymous with keep- 
ing it 

Presently Mistress Armour went into the little side room 
where she and her husband slept, to put things in order 
for the night. The elder was looking out of the window. 
He had gone in before her 

As soon as they were safely out of the kitchen Betty 
came behind Kit and gave him a sound pinch on the soft 
part of his arm 

Tak’ that for a sulky brat!” she said, and passed on 
her way. She was not a commonplace girl, Betty Lands- 
borough 

Ouch!” said Kit Kennedy 

‘* Did you speak, laidie?” said his grandmother, looking 
out from the closet door 

‘No,” said Kit, instantly relapsing, and waiting for 
Betty to come near enough for him to kick her under the 
table 

He was really suffering to make it up. but he would 
not say so while no apology was made. His grandfather 
and grandmother were just as anxious to make it up as 
he, but with the Scottish dourness of relative with relative 
they could not bring their minds definitely to own them- 
selves in the wrong. Such a capitulation subverted dis- 
cipline. So the chance passed, and the candles were 
lighted for bed. 

**Guid-nieht, Kit,” said his grandfather. 

‘*Good-night,” answered offended dignity, their several 
forms of speech marking their moods of mind. So with- 
out reconciliation and with sore hearts the pair of friends 
parted for the night 

And in the morning Kit meant to keep his promise to 
Walter Mac Walter. 


In the morning Kit made ready to meet his new bene- 
factor, the man with the pipe. He rose at daybreak, and 
stole down from his littl: garret so softly that he did not 
even awake Betty, who slept near him. He listened a 
momen! at his grandfather's door, to make sure that all 
was cafe. He was on the point of lifting the latch and 
going out when he heard the elder stir. He held his 
breath, and in a moment all was still again. The small- 
paned window of the little kitchen only admitted a feeble 
gray light, which diffused itself somewhat dismally over 
the floor, with its whorls of whiting, and upon the ashes 
of last night's fire in the dishevelled grate. 

Kit had a pencil in his pocket. He found it, and ap- 
proached the deal table. In the corner he found a “ fu- 
neral letter ""—that is, in the Scottish language, an invita- 
tion to attend a funeral. He tore off the back and began 
to scrawl some words on the broad white space within 
the heavy mourning borders. 

Dear grandfaither,” so the letter ran, ‘‘ lam run away 
to make my leeving and not be a burden on you and 
grandmother and Betty no more. I have got a place. At 
least a man says he will get me one. ButI am not to tell 
who he is, nor where I am going. He says I would be a 
coward and greedy if I staid and ate off you any longer. 
Dear grandpa, I am sorry if I have been a greedy wretch, 
though I ken that I do eat a lot. And, grandfaither, I 
did gang to the school yesterday, but was late, and old 
Duncan licked me for it. I didna care for that, no a flee. 
But I love you, and will writ you from my new place, and, 
I hope, send you some money to make up for what I have 
eat. So no more from your loving Kit.” 

This composition took quite a while to write, and the 
boy was on pins and needles lest some one should come 
and find him at his task. He stuck this note, folded 
together neatly and sealed with a thumb-mark, upon the 
jatch of his grandfather's little side closet, and then steal- 
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ing to the outer door he ran with all his might through 
the wood, cro the Grannoch lane at the stepping- 
stones, and made his way up to the eg place on the 
march between Dornal and Kirkoswaid. 

Mr. Mac Walter was not at the stile. The sun was just 
rising, and Kit had quite a while to wait. But he remem- 
bered that he had omitted to say his prayers that morning. 
So he made up arrears by saying the Lord's prayer twice 
over, and the ‘‘ Chief End of Mun” no less than six times. 

Kit grew uneasy as it neared six o'clock, and he watched 
the green depths of the Crae wood for the light streamer 
of Betty’s morning wood fire, which would mean that his 
flight had been a:scovered. 

But MacWalter had seen the little figure waiting on the 
stile, and it was not long before he arrived along the edge 
of the stone dike, striking unexpectedly up from the 
plantation, He had the same gun over his shoulder, and 
a setter dog followed at his heel. As before, he was smok- 
ing his black pipe, and at every half-dozen steps, regular 
as a minute-gun, a solid blue curl of reek swept over his 
shoulder and thinned out to gray behind him. 

**Good-morning, boy!” said he, without taking his pipe 
out of his mouth. ‘‘ You are in time and have ) Soar your 
word. Here is the letter to your uew master, Mr. John 
MacWalter, at Loch Spellanderie, on the water of Ken. 
And here is a pound to help you on your way. You will go 
down this bill and through the wood towards the eg | 
cutting. At the bridge lead of jhe Dee you will wait till 
a red cart comes past. You will know it by seein 
“‘Kirkoswald” printed on the panels. The man will 
give you a ride. He is going to my brother’s farm. I 
am giving you a chance not many boys have had at yout 
> chance to make their own living and to rise in the 
world.” 

Kit said nothing, but looked down from the stile on the 
waving fern. He could have sworn that he caught sight 
of a face looking out from it, the keen white face of a 
man with short-cut gray hair. But when he looked again 
it had vanished, and only the bracken swayed and soughed 
as before in the breeze of morning. 

He took the money, and at Mac Walter’s request, he re- 
peated mechanically the directions he had received. Then 
he prepared to depart, the man with the black pipe point- 
ing out the way by which he could best escape observa- 
tion. 

** Whatever comes, mind you are to tell no one that it 
was I who helped you to this!” he said. 

Kit promised with alacrity. He would not disoblige 
one so kind and unselfish. 

Besides, he was now most anxious to be gone. For even 
as he stood and looked over the green tangle of the 
bracken, a faint blue smoke rose straight from among the 
trees in the Crae wood, under which the cottage nestled. 
And as he watched it, Kit knew that his absence would 
be discovered. He longed to go back, but his pride and 
his promise alike bound him. 

Briefly he bade his benefactor good-by, and went down 
the hill-side, a forlorn little figure in the clear cherry-col- 
ored morning light—the eternal type of youth going forth 
to seek its fortune, ignorant of life, eager for adventure, 
prodigal of sentiment—and—foredvomed to disillusion 
and disappointment. 

Kit reached the bridge over Dee water without mis- 
adventure, and presently stood in the breathing gloom of 
the hazel copse, bending the elastic branches sufficiently 
aside to command the road by which the red cart was to 
come. 

At last, after watching some twenty minutes, far away 
he heard the rattle of its loose axle, then the jog and sway 
of the plodding farm horse, and lastly the musical clink 
of head harness. 

He kept in the covert till he could see the ‘‘ Kirkos- 
wald” on the panel, and then came out. 

A taciturn man was driving, a man with a slouch hat, 
who wore in addition a yellowish-brown and exceedingly 
rusty mole-skin suit. A jean waistcoat, and boots so large 
and heavy that they seemed to tilt the cart to the side as 
he planted them on the shaft, completed his easy attire. 
**Get in!” he cried, without stopping the red cart or turn- 
ing his head. And Kit scrambled easily in over the back 
without waiting for any further invitation. 

‘The master said ye were to cover yourself with the 
corn-sacks when we were drivin through New Dalry,” 
said the serving-man, still without turning his head, ‘and 
ye maun lie down when we meet anybody.” 

Kit did as he was bid, and so, alternately sitting up and 
lying at full length on his pile of corn-bags, he travelled 
forth somewhat unheroically into the world. Occasion- 
ally the man put a question to him, and grunted when 
Kit answered it. At other times he gave vent to a short 
disconcerting laugh for no cause at all, that the boy could 
see. 

**You are to serve at Loch Spellanderie?” he put the 
question ary, as he might have cracked his whip. 

‘* Yes,” said Kit. 

The man produced a crackling noise from somewhere 
near the red “‘shilbin” of the cart on which he rode. 

**Micht ye be acquainted with Mistress MacWalter?”’ 
Again he shot the question as from a pop-gun. 

** No,” said Kit, as briefly as before. 

Again the man produced the curious mechanical sound, 
which in some way seemed to be an attempt at laughter. 

**T thocht sae,” he said. ‘ But you will! Oh yes, you 
will be better acquainted with Mistress MacWalter o’ 
Loch Spellanderie before all be done. Lie down, here’s 
a man coming!” 

Then in a little as they passed up the long and fertile 
strath of the Ken, the man broke forth with another 
question. 

“What do you think you are going to be?” 

‘A great man!” said Kit, as easily as if he had been 
declaring his intention of becoming a stone-breaker like 
his grandfather or a forester like Rob. Kit bad always 
known that he would be a great man one day, and had 


already begun to be anxious about the writing of his 
biography. There were.various matters he felt that he 
would like to conceal from his biographer—the affair of 
the hens, for instance, the truantry by the loch-side—indeed, 
all the interesting revelations which make the modern 
biographer the terror of his race—Kit, being old-fashioned, 
began early to provide against. 

ut the taciturn driver from Kirkoswald had once been 
tickled, and now could not contain himself. At every 
new turn of the winding road up the green valley he 
chuckled to himself. 

‘‘A great man—and going to Mistress MacWalter at 
Loch Spellanderie. Ho! Ho!” 

But neither he, nor yet Kit Kennedy, saw a figure which 
kept the cart in sight all the way from the bridge-head of 
Dee to the loaning gate of Loch Spellanderie, a figure 
which dodged darkly through bracken patches and behind 
the stone dikes, that had kept a bee-line through the hazel 
copice of the Dornal Bank, and was waiting within a 
hundred yards of Kit when the red cart reached the bend, 
and had skulked among the heather on the purple side of 
Bennan when there wis no shelter by the wayside and 
the highway ran long and straight into the north. 

Kit Kennedy was less alone than he knew in his great 
adventure. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


HE tramp was at last clear of both prison and hos- 
pital. Physically his three months’ hard labor and 
six of nursing and nourishing food in the hospital of 

the combination poorhouse had infinitely improved him. 
The unhealthy mottled appearance had gone from his 
face. It was a pale face certainly, but with a look of 
health and vigor strange upon it for many days. 

The sheriff had not forgotten him, and when Christopher 
Kennedy, B.A., laid aside his hospita) attire he received 
in exchange, not the stained and ragged suit of odds and 
ends in which he had been convicted, but a rig out of Skye 
homespun, made for Sheriff Macleod himself by the good 
woman of his native island. It was rough and loose; too 
large at chest and infinitely too liberal in waist girth for 
the spare figure of the tramp. But, all the same, a certain 
natural gift for the wearing of clothes enabled him to 
remedy these defects, and the white shirt—a lite frayed 
at the cuffs—which had accompanied the tweed suit, and 
a black tie, provided by the kindly poorhouse matron, 
constituted a rig out which, as Nurse Hetherington said, 
‘* was mair respectable than the Earl himsel in shootin- 
time.” 

Curiously enough the suit acted as a complete disguise. 
For the tramp in rags caused every eye to turn suspicious- 
ly upon him; but the tramp in another man’s good clothes, 
though they fitted him little better than a sack might fit a 
pea-stick, attracted no attention whatever. He wore his 
deer-stalker's cap aga laird might have done, and so long 
as he kept it upon his closely cropped hair none would 
have suspected that the tall man in loose gray had done 
three months “‘ with,” and thereafter been six months in 
hospital. 

During these months Christopher Kennedy had been 
doing a great deal of thinking, and, like others before 
him, he had resolved that his future should not copy fair 
his past. 

His feet had turned instinctively northward when, with 
ten of the good sheriff's shillings in his pocket, he had 
been discharged as cured from the hospital and found 
himself upon the road at six in the morning. He was 
clear of the county town in ten minutes thereafter. He 
had got his breakfast of porridge at a wayside house nc ar 
Tongland Bridge. 

**Ye’re welcome to them,” the good dame had sail 
* Siller for a wheen parritch! Preserve us, I never heari 
o’ siccan a thing. Na, faith—sup them up. I was e’en 
gaun to gie them to the dowg. But the tyke’s gettin 
ower fat onyway. He'll be far better wantin them. But 
they will no be thrown awa’ on you, my man. Ye look 
as if ye could stand a bow o’ meal or twa for paddin to 
your ribs. Man, there’s room for twa in thae clacs o’ 
yours!” 


The tramp had laid him down for a sleep on the verge 
of Loch Grannoch. There was a little flat place in the 
midst of the steep bank, a sweet spot equally sheltered 
from above and from below. Here the broom grew high 
and golden, the stone-chats cried spink, and the bumbie- 
bees hummed like the horns of fairyland all day long in 
that sylvan solitude. 

The sound of voices awakened the tramp, and he pceeped 
out with that caution which becomes habitual to a hunt- 
ed man. He saw Lilias MacWalter, and with her a boy, 
slim, tall, and active of body. The boy was putting on 
his clothes. A large yellowish collie was barking on the 
pébbly beach, running a little way into the water, and 
then running out again, apparently in order to entice the 
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bo ck. 

The tramp lay down again and listened with all his ears. 
Once he would have scorned to listen. But all such dis- 
tinctions are conventional and on the level of napkins for 
dinner. Once definitely left behind. the need of them is 
no longer felt. 

As the tramp listened his heart began to beat fast. His 

le face flushed to the brow, and then grew paler than 

fore. He could scarcely contain himself. Hie buried 
his face in the damp sod, and bit on the soft part of his 
hand to help him to keep silence. At the sound of that 
excellent low woman’s voice the universe reeled, swayed, 
and resolved itself into whirling mist. The wreckage of 
his life floated by stick by stick. He saw the thing which 
might have been, and bit harder torepressacry. He saw 
what he had brought on others, and his impulse was to be 
quiet till Lilias and the boy nad gone away and then fling 
himself into the deep y waters of Loch Grannoch. 
At last the boy, completely dressed by his mother’s lin- 

















gering hands, took his way up the bank-side, 
and made all haste in the direction of Whin- 
nyliggate school. Lilias the woman was left 
alone. The tramp gripped himself tighter 
and crouched lower in the broom. He meant 
never to let her know of his presence. But, 
as the Galloway folk say, ‘‘ it hadna been to 


Lilias MacWalter rose to her feet and 
shaded her eyes with her hand in order to 
watch her lad as he stood waving his hand 
cheerfully to his mother before vanishing 
from her sight. 

With the instinct of her lost youth, she 
bent down to pull a sprig of the yellow 
broom. It had always been a favorite of 
hers. As she stooped she saw the tramp. 
Instinctively she caught her hand to her 
heart, but this time she was not afraid. She 
looked about the green lake-side strip, the 
scanty pasture-fields, the heathery knowes, 
were all void and empty save for a scattered 
score of nibbling sheep and one or two graz- 
ing cattle. 

**Christopher,” she said, softly, scarce 
knowing that she spoke. 

The man did not move, but lay with his 
face concealed. She went timidly and laid 
her fingers on his shoulder. 

‘*Chris!” she said, speaking still more 
softly 

The man in the suit of gray rose to his 
feet and stood before her. 

**T did not know you were here,” he began, 
with breathless apology. ‘‘I walked from 
Kirkcudbright this morning and had fallen 
asleep.” 

She looked long at his face. It was again 
colorless, and Christopher Kennedy looked 
a different man from the drunken loafer she 
had found in the quarry on the Dornal Hill. 

‘* You have been ill?” she said, her voice 
asking the question, but her eyes perusing 
his face 

** Yes,” he said, a little wearily, ‘‘ but I am 
better now. Iam going away for ever. I 
was on my way. I ought never to have 
come here. I only trouble you, I have 
troubled you all my life.” 

‘ No,” she said, calmly, ‘‘ you do not trou- 
ble me now, Christopher.” 

‘lL am glad,” said the tramp. ‘Do not 
think worse of me than you can help. And 
believe that when I married you I thought I 
had a right to marry you. Also, that when 
I went away, I meant to come back.” 

**I will try,” said Lilias, wearily, as if she 
had thought more than enough already upon 
the subject. ‘‘ It does not matter!” she add 
ed, as the hopelessness of their lives hemmed 
herin. + 

But a fresh thought struck Lilias, and 
made her flush crimson. It did not concern 
her husband, for that day he had gone to 
market with Wandale the factor, and would 
not be back till evening 

‘Did you see any one here with me?” she 
asked the tramp, keeping her eyes upon his 
face 

‘No one,” he assured her steadily, ‘I 
was sound asleep.” 

‘Nor hear anything?” 

‘*T heard the linties singing when I fell 
asleep, and I heard you call me by name 
when I awoke.” 

** Nothing more?” 

** Nothing more.” 

Lilias drew a long breath and took her 
eyes from his face. She was wondering how 
he came to marry Mary Bisset, and what 
kind of eyes and hair she had. She would 
have liked toask him that very moment, but 
she dared not 

And within himself the tramp was saying 
over and over in his heart, ‘‘ And that is my 
son—my boy—hers and mine. And she is 
my wife. Yet I dare not claim her. I have 
ruined myself. I will not ruin her also. 





But, by God’s grace, I will not lose sight of | 


this lad. He shall yet be all that I might 
have been and yet have failed to be!” 

Lilias MacWalter began to walk slowly up 
the hill, and the tramp walked beside her. 
They did not speak much. They did not tell 


each other of the withered sprigs of white | 


heather which both carried with them at that 
moment. All was past, done with; their 
hearts that had been fire only gray ashes 
now, chill and empty even in the sunshine of 
the new summer. Anger was not in the 
heart of Lilias—only a great patient hopeless- 
ness. Pain was not pain for her any more. 
She seemed as if under the influence of some 
spiritual anesthetic. She found herself in 
situations which ought to have been exqui- 
sitely painful to a woman in her position. 
But somehow she felt nothing. Something 
about her seemed frozen and dead. 

** Lilias,” said the tramp, at last, ‘“‘I did 
not mean to speak to you to-day, though I 
own it was in my mind to watch from the 
wood for you and look once more upon your 
face. 1 will come no further with you now, 
lest a bird of the air carry the matter. God 
be good to you, little Lilias. You have been 
hardly treated—and I the cause. Yet, be 
lieve it, I never meant you wrong. And, 
late or early, I have never loved any but 
you!” 

‘Christopher Kennedy,” she answered, 
“it is a strange late day to speak to Lilias 
Mac Walter of love.” 





‘IT know—I know,” he said; ‘‘it is my | 


wretched enfeebled will. 
to trouble you with it.” 

*“Whether you love me or not has long 
ceased to concern me,” said the woman, with 
her eyes on the ground. She was weary, 
and longed to be alone. 


I had not meant 


| ering about him and the little fitful wafts of 
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But though her words were hard, her 
hand was in the pocket of the dress where, 
in the folds of her purse, lay the spray of 
white heather. 

They came to the end of the woodland, 
and with one mind they stopped. They 
must part here. Up there on the hill-side, 
under its belt of trees, lay the new free- 
stone house of Kirkoswald. There on the 
other side lay the wide, garish, empty world 
under its blue arch of sky. She must go to 
her narrow duties; her sordid cares; her un- 
loved husband. He must wander out— 
whither he knew not, nor greatly cared. 
The love eternal had come to this. 

Or, at least Christopher Kennedy bad not 
cared when he lay down under the golden 
torches of the broom. But now all was dif- 
ferent. He had come alive again. 

The tramp stood looking at the woman 
awhile without speaking, but his mouth was 
working curiously. 

‘*I do not ask you to take my hand now, 
Lilias,” he said at last, ‘‘1 am not worthy. 
But some day—some day you will forget all 
that I have made you suffer, and only re- 
member that I loved you.” 

A great dry sob choked his utterance. 
The storm, after long threatening, broke 
overhead, and the rain began to patter down 
on the leaves. She saw his face drawn and 
eager in the pale blue flame of the summer 
lightning. Something moved in the heart 
she had thought dead. She went quickly 
to him, and laid her hand upon his shoulder 
with an old gesture she had been wont to use 
in other days. 

‘** Chris, be a man!” she said. 

They were the words she had used the 
morning she would never forget; the morn- 
ing when the trouble came upon them—the 
trouble of which she had known, but not he. 

** Lilias!” he cried, and stood shaking and 
trembling before her. 

Then turning, without a word, he strode 
away across the heather, the lightning flick- 








hot wind flowing the thunder spume low 
over the moorlands of the Black Dornal. 
{ro BR OoNTINUED. } 


HE COUNSELLORS. 


“Now choose for pride!” cries a 
proud white rose, | 
‘*From me learn worldly art !” 

But a wiser rose quick warms and glows 
And whispers close to her heart. 





She listens grave to the white rose plea; | 
Yet her eyes, betraying her, 
Have signalled me which rose is to be 
Her heart's First Counsellor. 
FRANCIs STERNE PALMER. 


| 
| 
“DR. DYS’ TOILET SACHETS.” | 

Every lady who has had the advantage of using for | 
her toilet Dr. Dys’ aesthetic products will learn with | 
pleasure that V. Darsy, their sole preparer in Paris, | 
fas just opened a branch house in New York. | 

Dr. Dys’ “ Toilet Sachets" spread in toilet waters a 
balmy and vegetable milk which each day freshens and 
revives the complexion. Within a few ~ anon Dr. Dys’ 
“ Bandiets” make the frame of the eye which is be 
ginning to wrinkle look as young as at twenty. 

Every week the New York house will receive a 
fresh supply of goods, which shall continue to be pre- 
pared in Paris, 54 Faubourg-St.-Honoré. It will be 
sufficient to ask for the catalogue from V. Darsy, 
129 East 26th Street, to receive it free of charge. 


ADVICE To MoTHEKS.—MRrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING | 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 
om. ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. | 

v.J] 


—{. 


ALWAYS WATCHFUL, 


Tne milk used for the Gail Borden Eagle 


Brand Condensed Milk is from the best dairies, 
under contracts with farmers, guaranteeing 
purity and richness in health - giving 


constit- 
uents.—[{ Adv.] | 
a aos 
SWEET SCENTS ON BOARD. | 
THe entire world has been in wonderment at the di 
mensions of the steamer Oceanic, but what is generally 
unknown to them is the magnificence of the decora 
tions of the saloons of this gigantic vessel. A reporter 
stated to us that it was a fairy-like palace, and that 
everywhere you were charmed by the perfume of flow 
ers. Information taken, the cause of this was due to 
the Fleurs Sacnets of Or1za-LeGRAND, which had 
been used for the interior decorations of the Oceanic. 
(Thess a to be found at all perfumers’ and druggists’.) 
—[Adv. | 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Shopping 
By 


barring the bother of writing, is a great con- 
venience to the housewife, as it affords the 
opportunity for testing the value of an article 
at home. The bother is trifling in the case of 


ELEC HILIOON 


Simply send your address on a postal and 
a liberal trial quantity will be sent. It’s 
unlike all others. Isn’t your Silver worth 
the inquiry ? 

Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 

Grocers’ sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 


N IMPORTANT ADDI- 


TION TO THE. DIET 
OF THE SICK. 


‘*OneE of the most striking differences be- 
tween the older and more recent modes of 
treatment in chronic diseases is the careful 
attention bestowed upon the diet at the 
present day. For it is now recognized that 
the proper selection of foods, both solid and 
fluid, is of equal importance as the use of 
medicaments. 

‘*Experience has shown that a properly 
prepared cocoa product constitutes an ideal 
beverage for invalids and convalescents, act- 
ing as a mild nerve stimulant and at the 
same time supplying a considerable amount 
of available nutritive material. 

“Such a product is Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Cocoa, which differs from all preparations 
of its kind in that in the process of manu- 
facture great care is taken to retain, in a 
pure and unaltered form, those active prin- 
ciples and nutritive elements of cocoa seed 
which render it both a luxury and a food. 

‘This preparation is esteemed an agree- 
able, comforting, and nourishing beverage in 
chronic disorders, during convalescence from 
exhausting diseases, for feeble children, and 
during the after-treatment of severe surgical 
operations. 

‘In all these conditions Baker’s Cocoa 
will be found a desirable adjunct to the 
diet, buoying up the nervous system, in- 
creasing the appetite, enabling the patient 
to dispose of larger quantities of milk, and 
furnishing, of itself, a most inconsiderable 
amount of food substances.”—-7The Inter- 
national Journal of Surgery. 


sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 
thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents, 
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Copy of letter recently received by the Waltham Watch Co. 


Hong Kong, Oct. 17, 1898. 
Gentlemen: 

It may interest you to know that one 
of your watches was bought by me some 
time early in 1882 and has been knock- 
ing about all over the world ever since. 
It still keeps perfect time and I have 
often used it for navigating purposes 
instead of the ship’s watch. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. W. Fantlough, 
Lieut. Royal Navy, 
H. M. S. Grafton. 


The American (Waltham) Watch Co. 
Mass. 
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HE SUCCESS OF A FEW GEN- 
TLEWOMEN. 


Taere is a narrow alley on Bond Street, just by 
the corner of Grafton, which turns suddenly in from be- 
hind a friendly doorway, travels a few hundred yards un 
emerge, when well out of the reach of street 
cries and noises, on the stone court-yard of an old-fash- 
ioned dwelling-place, once occupied by the gentry. For 
, century or more this house has stood there, safely tucked 
iway out of sight, and protected by its seclusion from the 
jarring rush of improvements closing it in on every side 
From its windows balconies project—balconies set out 
with Up its wall vines are trained, while 
flowers grow in every corner. A general air of comfort 
ind a delicate flavor of the past brood over it all. 

One of the doors opening on to the little stone court 
eads into this house: the other, into a room which has been 
vided, and is now used exclusively as a restaurant. 

And what a dainty restaurant it is!—spotlessly clean, 
prettily furnished, with no hangings to catch the odors, 
lors to grieve the eye. The menus are simple, 
but full of good things, and the waitresses—but then the 
waitresses deserve a word for themselves, for the waitresses 
really make the restaurant 

Imagine our discovering them if you can: It all came 
in this way: We were tired and bewildered with a 
morning in the London shops, and had searched hopeless- 
ly, like strangers, for a lunching-place. The modest sign 
by the friendly doorway attracted us. We turned up the 
alley, found a surprised way along its shadows, crossed 
the little stone court, and entered the dining-room. We 
felt we had made a discovery, but, for all our delight, we 
were not prepared when we took our seats for anything 
else than that which we had found in less inviting places— 
ordinary food, with ordinary waitresses in attendance; 
those young English cockneys, so pretty until they begin 
to speak, revealing their bad English and their bad teeth 
bkmagine, then, our surprise on finding our requests re 
sponded to by gentlewomen with low pitched voices, per 
fect speech, and the quiet unobtrusive manner of those 
who, having been well born and well reared, have nothing 
either to lose or to strive for in the way of established 
station! Imagine all this, as I say, and you will know 
something of our own charmed surprise 

For these waitresses are gentlewomen The Queen of 
England herself suggested that the mother of one should 
live in one of those apartments which she reserves for her 
distinguished pensioners at Hampton Court. And one 
bears a name which has made that of Twickenham fa 
mous, and which will be repeated for generations whenever 
the history of English literature is told 

jut well-born women have worked before, and I have 
seen many of them render graceful service, but never quite 
render theirs. These are so cheerful, so gracious, 
never suggesting fallen fortunes in their demeanor, nor 
protest against changed conditions in their speech, nor yet 
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RS. NEWCOMB LEANED FORWARD A 

second and listened intently, then she smiled a 

satisfied smile as she heard the gentle closing of 

the front door, then the creaking of the parlor 

door, a movement of chairs, and the subdued 
murmur of voices 

“ He's come,” she nodded across the table to her hus- 
band 

He looked up from 

Who's he?” he queried 

She dropped her sewing into her lap and glanced at 
him reproachfully through her glasses. *“ Julius New- 
comb, you don’t mean to say you ‘ain't never noticed that 
Seth Reynolds 's been coming here steady ever since last 
Easter-time, when he came home from the concert at the 
church with Emeline? Every Sunday, and holidays too. 
You don’t mean to say you ‘ain't never noticed that, 
Julius? and your own daughter, too It seems to me 
you don’t seem to show much interest in such things. 
Maybe you've forgot you were young once, but I ‘ain’t.” 

The touch of asperity in her voice died out, as his clear 
blue eyes rested on her. ‘* Why, bless you, Marilla,” he 
replied, dropping the paper and breaking into a smile, 
‘*how you do go off half-cock—just same’s you used to 
when you was young and I was courting you, and you 
used to go off at nothing, just like you do now. You 
ain't changed one mite.” 

Well, if you ain't interested—” she began 

Tain’t that at all,” he went on, good - naturedly 
Here I was a-reading a piece about expansion, and you 
suddenly say, ‘He's come.’ Now how on earth was I to 
know who ‘be’ was? I warn’'t a-listening, and I expect 
you was, of course,” as she nodded assent 

“That's all right and natural. You was expecting 
him, and I was away off in the Philippines. That's the 
difference.’ 

‘* Well, did you know it?” she insisted. 

‘I ain’t totally blind,” he retorted. ‘And I guess 
there doesn’t any man come here to see our Emeline with- 
out me knowing it, even if I am stupid. Maybe you 
think I didn’t know that Joe Belcher was coming here 
once pretty steady, then stopped short? Well, I did, 
‘cause I sent him home one night.” 

You did?” Marilla leaned her elbows on the table 
and ber eyes sparkled. ‘* Well, I never!” 

‘I don't tell everything I know,” her husband con- 
tinued, ‘but I guess | keep sharp enough lookout on 
our girl, Marilla. She's too much like you to have fel- 
lows who ain't worth while a-calling round. So I just 
followed that young Belcher out one night, and told him 
he didn’t need to call any more. And be hasn't, has 
he? 


his paper somewhat blankly. 


No, never once,” Marilla answered, excitedly. “* And 
I'm glad of it. Only I wouldn't have wanted to say any 
thing about it, ‘cause, you know, she might feel kind of 
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in their service that fatal fault of those whose anxiety to 
have you understand a more brilliant past leads them to 
neglect the requirements of a less enticing present. These 
women impress you rather with the conviction that they 
enjoy the task they have undertaken, and want to make 
you enjoy it with them. And they are so pretty, with 
their bright English coloring and their graceful carriage. 
It is a delight to watch them as they move about, carryin 
heavy trays, changing plates, brushing the crumbs, or bend- 
ing to write an order. Their costumes, too, lend them a 
certain distinction. Instead of an ordinary black and 
white uniform, they wear mauve and white. The dress 
is of mauve cashmere made with a given number of tucks 
and gathers. The apron and cuffs are of white dotted 
muslin edged with lace. The bib comes high, and the 
straps go over the shoulders. The dotted muslin gives 
at once an air of refinement that no other texture could 
convey. 

Now if this experiment has been so successfully tried 
by these London women, why should it not be tried here; 
if not in New York, then in some other busy city? Mrs. 
Robertson does not have a license, and her profits do not 
depend upon her wines. This is xn interesting point for 
us to remember, because we are constantly told that the 
financial success of restaurants depends upon the sale of 
the wines. When wine is called for at Mrs. Robertson’s 
the guest gives the money, and a man goes out to a neigh- 
boring public-house and brings back the order. But I no- 
ticed that few persons gave one, the guests contenting 
themselves with tea, coffee, or some mineral water. The 
absence of a license neither made the popularity of the 
restaurant nor led to its deterioration. You could get 
no better lunch in London. No dinners are given, the 
lunches proving so successful, and giving the household, 
with afternoon tea, all that can be done. 

As I sat there I wondered why no gentlewomen among us 
—nonve of that host of unfortunates who are always striving 
for the unattainable—did not try some like experiment; did 
not, above all, try it as those English women have done, un- 
dertaking the service about the tables themselves, and not 
deputing it to hired domestics. And, more than all, why 
they should not infuse into the work, if they did deter- 
mine on it, some of the sweet gayety, the cheerfulness, 
and the gladness of those well-bred gentlewomen on Bond 
Street. For if the women were tired they did not stop to 
tell you so. If they were rushed they presented no dis- 
tracted visage to you. If they bad troubles they did not 
serve them up to you, an ill-seasoned sauce to your repast. 
They were too gracious and too sweet for that, and yet 
they were not obtrusive. They were too intelligent—too 
well bred, in fact—to be other than good servants. And 
they seemed to lose nothing socially. Many of their 
customers were apparently friends. ost of the guests 
who came to luncheon—at tea it must have been different 
—shook hands with them. I saw no fees given. I wish 
I had; I wish some burried and unobservant stranger had 
tipped one of them. I could then have seen what they 


did—whether they declined it, or whether they accepted 


MARILLA NEWCOMB’S BEST DELAINE 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX 





interested in him. 
receive attention, Julius, and I wouldn't want to be re- 


It's natural for young girls to like to 


sponsible. But it’s different with you, Julius—you're the 
head of the family, of course.” 

‘She didn’t care nothing about him,” Julius replied, 
hastily. ‘‘She had too much sense. Emeline’s dread. 
fully like you, Marilla. You couldn't never abide flighty 
sort of men, could you, Marilla?” 

His wife laughed consciously. ‘‘ You're kind of prais- 
ing up yourself, ain’t you, Julius? Just as if you were 
the only likely fellow I had a chance to get. I guess 
you forgot about the others, seeing ‘tis so long ago.” 
She glanced at him coquettishly. ‘‘ But you didn't for- 
yet it then. You was about as persistent a fellow as ever 
T did see. I guess I liked you for that pretty well. I 
never could abide folks who didn't know their own mind, 
and when they did, couldn't stick to it.” 

* You can’t say that about me, Marilla. I knew from 
the very first time I ever set eyes on you. I just said to 
myself, ‘ There she is’; and I remember | thought how 
nice you'd look sitting down opposite me at a table all 
our own. I’ain’t never changed my mind since.” 

He looked at her across the table; then he arose clum- 
sily and walked around and leaned over her. 

** You're just as pretty now as you was then,” he de- 
clared, as he passed his rough hand over her hair with its 
broad streaks of gray. *‘ You've grown older, I s’pose, 
Marilla, seeing Emeline’s old enough to have a beau, but 
it don’t seem so, does it?” 

**No, it don't,” she replied, pressin 
moment against his grizzly one. ‘‘ It don’t seem no time 
at all. I can remember so well all about how kind of 
proud I felt a-walking out with you that first Sunday, and 
wondering if the other girls didn’t wish they'd got you. 
You were a pretty likely fellow then, Julius.” 

There was a silence for a moment, while the corner 
clock ticked loudly. 

**We're dreadful foolish, ain't we, Julius?” suddenly 
drawing away from him, and trying to subdue the gleam 
in ber eyes. ‘‘ Emeline a-being courted in the parlor 
there, and her father and mother, like two old fools, 
a-spooning here in the kitchen!” They laughed softly to- 
gether. 

The door sudden) 
They had not hear 
scious silence. 

** He ain’t gone so soon, is he?” her mother queried, with 
a nod in the direction of the parlor, while Julius sank 
into a chair by his wife's side. 

There was a bright flush on the girl’s young face. ‘‘ No; 
I— That is, can we have some cookies and a glass of 
water?” Her voice was a bit abstracted. 

Her mother jumped nimbly to her feet. *‘‘ Of course,” 
she replied, cheerfully. ** This last batch was extra good, 
Emeline, and I guess Seth ’l] like them first rate. You 


her cheek for a 


opened, and Emeline walked in. 
her footsteps. There was a con- 
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it as part of their daily routine. 
have dared to try it. 
hostesses. 

The food itself was above reproach. The tea, I after- 
ward discovered, had already grown famous. Each dish 
served to me was faultless of its kind, and it seems to me 
that it ought to be toward the perfection of all these de- 
tails—the tea, coffee, and each particular dish—that the 
attention of the new experimenter among us should be di- 
rected. For it is just along these lines that gentlewomen 
who experiment in new fields are apt to fail. 

1 trust that the experiment will be tried, and tried with 
perfect frankness, no false pride, and with some of the 
cheerfulness and the sweet spontaneity which make the 
charm, and, I am sure, the success, of Mrs. Robertson's on 
Bond Street. Litume HamittTon FRENCH. 


For myself, I would not 
In true sense, they seemed my 


R. AND MRS. PHEBE. 


(" Phebe !” is the love-cal! of the chickadee.) 


QUEER little old-fashioned folk are you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phebe, 
With a close black cap on each small pert head, 
And you've called each other since you were wed 
By that dear old grandmother’s name instead 
Of having a name apiece, or two, 
As other settled-down people do, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phebe. 


Where did you get your whimsical name, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phebe, 
To go with your quaint Colonial ways, 
And your homespun clothing to suit dull days, 
And your strict freedom from frivolous lays? 
Did you affect these virtues the same 
Before the long-faced Puritans came, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phebe ? 


Or did you acquire your habits then, 
Mr. onl Mrs. Phebe, 

When you hopped around those dwellings all new, 

And even went to the meeting-house too; 

And, though the sermon was hardly for you, 
Gaped and stretched with the best of them when 
The parson drawled out his long Amen! 

Mr. and Mrs, Phebe ? 


Those provincial times were cold and grim, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phebe! 
But ‘tis pleasant to meet staid folk and plain 
Who are not the least bit worldly and vain, 
Who recall those primitive days again 
In a wee weird voice plaintive and prim, 
A grandmother's name, sung like a hymn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phebe! 
Ipa E. Brooks. 





pump some good cold water, Julius, and hand down the 
best glasses from the top shelf in the closet there.” 

She bustled into the pantry, and gave her husband a 
knowing look as she passed. ‘* Look at that dress, will 
you, Julius?” she whispered. 

When the girl was gone, Marilla faced her husband 
**Did you know what | meant, Julius?” she demanded. 

‘‘New dress?” he queried, comprehendingly. ‘‘ She 
looks mighty well in it, too. She’s a pretty likely-looking 
girl, isn’t she, Marilla?” 

“ But yen didn’t notice anything particular about the 
dress?” she insisted. 

“Some purple stripes and kind of flowered, wasn’t it?” 

‘* Yes.” 


** Reminds me of something you had once, Marilla.” 

* Really?” 

“Kind of. If I was only guessing, I'd say you had it 
on one Sunday night when something particular happen- 
ed—something very particular, Marilla.” 

He looked fondly at the faded wife by his side, and his 
hand stole out and took hers in his, while her thimble fell 
from her finger and rolled along the bare floor 

**I guess I looked at that pattern long enough. The 
flowers kept a-jiggling and the stripes a-chasing each 
other. Is pose I was nervous. I won't ever forget it.” 

“I made it over on purpose.” 

‘*For Emeline?” 

** And you kind of hoped—” 

‘I s'pose 'twas silly, but I thought it might help them 
along. It did us.” 

He laughed a hearty auge, which he tried to suppress. 
** You are a great woman, Marilla,” he declared. ‘* Eme 
line won't ever come up to you nohow, even if she is my 
daughter.” 

**"Sh!” 

They listened, and heard the door close quietly. Then 
there was a long silence. 

“IT know how she feels,” Marilla whispered. ‘‘ Kind 
of hot and cold, and glad and cryey, and ’s if things were 
all kind of upset anyhow.” 

‘And he wishes he’d kissed her once more,” Julius 
added, ‘‘and thinks what an eternal fool he was not to ask 
her before.” 

The girl's footstep sounded along the entry. 
began to wind up the clock. Marilla picked up her thim 
ble. Emeline entered shyly, then went straight to her 
mother and put her arms around her neck. ‘‘ Something 
nice has happened,” she said, in an audible whisper. 

Marilla held her close and stroked the sunny hair, and 
looked at her husband. 

He drew nearer, and put one arm around his wife, the 
other around his daughter. 

**Something nice happened once before,” he remarked, 
dryly, fingering a bit of the flowered delaine, 


Julius 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Puzzixen.—You tell me that you are “at a loses to 
know what to do with a bedroom”; that your walls 
are a deep pink, and that the rug on your floor, newly 
purchased for the place, is green; that your original 
intention was to follow a scheme of pink and green, 
bat that “ a few decorative trifles made of light blue 
ribbon” and “a toilet set of a darker shade” have 
been given you, and that now you are wondering 
whether I should advise changing your entire color 
scheme because of these two gifts. 

Do so if you are rich enough ‘to throw away your 
new green rug and to scrape your walls of pink. Or 
do so if blue is a color appealing so strongly to you 
that you are willing to make any sacrifice in order to 
surround yourself with it. Otherwise, my dear friend, 
stop and think. A “few decorative trifles made of 
light blue ribbons” to be weighed in the balance with 
rugs and walls! A three months’ ase of these ribbons 
would make these same “decorative trifles” unfit 
to be seen. You can have a faded carpet, faded 
walls and furniture showing signs of wear, bat 
faded ribbons, never! Therefore put away the 
“decorative trifles,” or substitute pink ribbons for 
the blue. The change involves no trouble. With the 
bine toilet set an alieration may not be so easy. Put 
it in another room, if the feelings of the giver are like- 
ly to be burt by your exchanging the set for one you 
like better. If they are, you have my sympathy. At 
any rate, do not spoil your room, 


Mitwavuxer —I feel when I read your letter like the 
proverbial child of the streets with its nose against 
the pastry-cook’s window. Have you any idea what 
it means to possess all that old Canton china and all 
that old mahogany? Oh! the women I know here in 
town who have haunted auctions for years, and poked 
in avd out of bric-a-brac sbops, and gone miles away 
in the country, and made journeys to the South only 
to be rewarded with an occasional “find.” They will 
point with pride to a single chair or table with claw 
feet, or to an old sofa or desk, and tell you how their 
patience has been rewarded at last. Contrast your 
good fortune with theirs; all the tables and clocks and 
chairs that you want, and brand-new house of your 
own planning in which to pat them! 

You have quite as many ideas as I have, if not more. 
I like the idea of your yellow and white in the diuing- 
room. Even certain shades of vermilion might go 
there with that blue Canton and that sideboard, And 
I like the quaint flowered paper for the reception- 
room, only let me suggest that you do not let the pa- 
per run all the way down to the wash-board. White 
wainscoting in your room would simplify your prob- 
lem. Otherwise put a dado of the darkest tone of one 
of your flowers or leaves. A dado made of green 
velours really makes a certain drawing-room here in 
town where the paper is flowered, and the furniture is 
like yours, and with a gilt mirror over the mantel. 
You know you always want the lower part of the room 
of a deeper tone than the part above it. Have your 
wood-work white 

In your living-room, though the soft vermilion 
tones would be good, I should prefer a more restful 
color. If you can get the right tone of green you will 
have a beautiful setting for all your things. You can 
paint your wood-work to match the walls, or, if your 
wvod-work is good, and it gives you pretty lines to 
look at about the doors and windows, you can paint 
it white. So much is gathered in a living - room—so 
many pictures, books, plants, cushions, and livewith- 
able articles, that a wall colour ought never to be any- 
thing but a good background againet which they could 
all rest without distracting the eye or spoiling any 
original effect. Only never let a bit of light oak fur- 
nitare get inside the place. Get all the brasses in that 
you can—candlesticks, andirons, lamps—and then with 
a soft yellow Verona silk curtains, alone, or over your 
inside white window-curtaina, you will have created 
for yourself a room in which you can do anything to 
which you can make any addition and still feel a 
home. 

A hal! like yours should be severely furnished and 
dignified. I hope there is a white wainscoting. An 
unobtrusive yellow, I should say, so that you could 
walk into the green room without a shock, and feel, 
when you entered the reception-room, that the same 
color scheme had been preserved, to which had only 
been added the additional touch of flowers ou the wall. 


A Sussortner.—If you get certain principles estab- 
lished in your mind you will find one question con- 
nected with the so-called decoration of honses easy. 
A flowered paper ought never to go in a room where 
many pictures are to be hung. Plain surfaces are 
then required. Neither ought you to use a flowered 
paper in a long narrow room, unless you relieve it by 
a dark dado, low bookcases, or divans and couches 
against the walls. This is in order that the lower part 
of the room may be lowered in tone as it were. With 
a dark green or red paper, and with dark wood-work 
to match, the dado would not be so great a necessity, 
A dado, however, must always be darker than the pa- 
per above. 

The spaces to which you refer over your picture 
moulding, and again over your windows and doors 
need not puzzle you astheydo. You could put shelves 
over the doors and windows, filling them with plaster 
casts and jars. Unless your moniding is on a level 
with the tops of the doors and windows, you would 
have to cat your frieze. For that reason I like a plain 
surface, one matching the ceiling in color. It adds a 
feeling of repose to the whole room, especially where 
there are many slecorative objects below, 

By first filling the cracks of any floor with putty, it 
can be shellacked and rugs laid. They have, however, 
a corrugated rubber which is sewed on the wrong 
sides of rugs to prevent their slipping on an oiled 
floor 

Paint your mantel-piece to match your wood-work, 
Put window seats all around the bay-window, letting 
the seat run as far as the first door. In front of the 
window put a table with plants or flowera. Your 
piano is well arranged. At the two ends of the room, 
near the folding-doors, where there is no light, put 
mirrors of bevelled-glass edges, without frames, and 
about sixteen inches wide. Put them straight acrose 
the corners so that they cut them, and let them run to 
the picture-rod or to the ceiling. Between the door 
and window, and opposite the fireplace, pnt a low 
bookcase with a sofa perhaps in front, Draw up an- 
other sofa by the fire 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


EALTH AND BEAUTY ARE THE GLORIES OF PERFECT 
womanhood. 

Women who suffer constantly with weakness peculiar to their sex 

cannot retain their beauty. 


Preservation of pretty features and rounded form 
is a duty women owe to 
themselves. The mark of ex- 
cessive regularly recurring suf- 
fering is a familiar one in 
the faces of young American 
women. 

Don’t wait, young women, 
until your good looks are gone 
past recall. Consult Mrs. Pink- 
ham at the outset. Write to 
her at Lynn, Mass. 


Miss EpNnaA ELLIs, Higgins- 
port, Ohio, writes: “DEAR 
Mrs. PINKHAM,—1 am a school- 
teacher, and had suffered un- 
told agony at regularly recur- 
ring times during the past ten 
years. My nervous system 
was almost a wreck. I suf- 
fered with pain in my side 
and had almost every ill hu- 
man flesh is heir to. I had 
taken treatment from a num- 


no relief. In fact, one emi- 
nent specialist said no medi- 
cine could help me, I must 
submit to an operation. At 
my mother's request, I wrote 
to Mrs. Pinkham, stating my 
case in every particular, and 
received a prompt reply. | 
followed the advice given me, 
and now I suffer no more. If 
any one cares to know more about my case, I will cheerfully answer all letters.” 

Miss Kate Cook, 16 Addison St., Mt. 
Jackson, Ind., writes: “DEAR Mrs. PINK- 
HAM,—I am by occupation a_ school- 


THE 


| 
teacher, and for a long while suffered 
Sire saved acre tent ine tpi | MARKS OF 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound than | SUFFERING 


from all remedies that I have ever tried.” 
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Fragments of an Autobiography 
By Felix Stone Moscheles 


HE indescribabie charm of the famous English portrait-painter’s lit- 

erary style, as he tells of his godfather Mendelssohn, of his life in 

Paris with Claude Dupont, of his trip to the United States with 

Henry Irving, and his friendship with Browning, recalls the literary work 

of Mr. Du Maurier. The book is full of intimate, personal recollections 

of such men as the author's famous father, of Mendelssohn, Joachim, 
Mazzini, Dupont, Rossini, Rossetti, and many others. 


Illustrated with Phologravure Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


The Span o’ Life. A Novel 


By William McLennan and J. N. Mcllwraith 


T is a romance that will thrill any one who loves a good tale of love 
I and adventure, and it has an added interest from an historical point 
of view. William McLennan and J. N. Mcllwraith, who have written 
“The Span o’ Life” in collaboration, have shown in previous novels the 
great romantic possibilities of the early history of Canada. Mr. McLennan 
is a noted authority on the period and people of which “ The Span o’ 
Life” treats, and Miss Mcllwraith is well known as a writer, 





Profusely Illustrated by F. de Myrbach. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75 
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GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Leanora.—It is almost impossible for an outsider 
to judge fairly in such a delicate matter, and I could 
not take the responsibility of making a decision which 
might affect the happiness of two lives. Al! that I 
can do—and even that I do with reluctance, although 
with warm intereat—is to tell you, judging from what 
you write, what I think is the most womanly and 
dignified course of action for you to pursue after you 
have made up your mind and are sure you are just and 
wise in your decision. If you have lost your trust 
and respect for your flancé, and are very sure that you 
have good reason for doing so, and if you have given 
him plenty of time and opportunity to explain him- 
self, and he has not done so within the limit of time 


| that you set, it seems to me that it would be right for 


| letter paper is white or dull blue; 


you to return his ring, and let the world know that 
your engagement to him is at an end. But be very 
sure that you have given him no reason to misjndge 
you, and that the fault is not on your side, and weigh 
very carefully the consequences of what you are about 
to do; this is all that I have the right to advise.—At 
an evening reception which is a tin-wedding celebra- 
tion evening dress would certainly be correct. 


Tan-ueet.—The fashionable color for note and 
the usual size is 


| 7 by 43¢ inches, with envelopes into which the 


ber of physicians, who gave me | 


paper fits when folded once. The fashionable colors 
for monograms are gold, silver, or bronze on white 
paper, and dark blue or red or white on the blue 
paper. A married woman’s visiting-cards are of 
medium thickness, not as thin as formerly, 3 by 2 
inches in size, and engraved in Roman type. Table- 
linen at present comes in very plain patterns, plain or 
striped damask being more fashionable than figured 
damask. It is difficult to tell you what to pay for 
table-linen, but $20 is not too much for 80 long a table 


| cloth as you want and a dozen napkins to match of 





very good quality. Lace and insertion are not in 
good taste on table-cloths and napkins ; the centre- 
pieces are of lace and embroidery, but the cloth is 
ornamented with the monogram of the hostess only 
Hem-stitching is always in good taste on any kind of 
table-linen, but is oftenest seen on a lunch-cloth and 
on luncheon or breakfast napkins. In the centre of 
the table have a huge birthday-cake surrounded with 
a wreath of flowers,with ribbons from it to every place, 
and fasten thirty-five candles (which is all the illumina- 
tion the table needs) into the cake by the small sockets 
which come for the purpose. At the end of the din- 
ner have each guest pull a ribbon and bring to light a 
small present. Here is a good menu easily prepared 
at home: Grape-fruit ; clear soup; olives, celery, rad- 
ishes; broiled shad with rue, cacumbers dressed with 
4 French dressing; roast duck, apple sauce, French 
pease, potato croquettes; apples peeled and the in- 
sides scooped out, filled with celery dressed with 
mayonnaise ; Camembert cheese and toasted crackers ; 
wine jelly with whipped cream and cake; fruit and 
candy ; coffee. 


A. A. G.—The first anniversary is celebrated in pa- 
per, and paper presents are en régle, but from then un- 
til the fifth—the wooden wedding—veither custom nor 
fashion decrees a particular kind of anniversary or 
anniversary present, 


L. L.—Whether an after-call is demanded or not 
depends on the kind of function—its formality, size, 
decorations, service, and menu—not on whether it is 
given in the afternoon or evening; although, speaking 
geverally, an evening reception would probably be 
large and formal, and therefore demand an after-call 
A call is of course obligatory when one does not at- 
tend the reception. It is not the custom to answer 
reception invitations—cards left when one attends, 
or sent on the day of the function if unable to at- 
tend, is the only acknowledgment necessary. A single 
man should send three of his visiting-cards, or leave 


| them, in acknowledgment of an invitation to a recep- 


tion which is issued in the names of a host, hostess, 
and their daughter. A hortess should pay all the calls 
she owes before sending out invitations to a tea, days, 
or a reception; she does not cancel her calling debts 
by sending the invitations. After the tea or days she 
is again in debt to all who have called on her. 


F. H,.—It is hard to tell you, without knowing more 
about the individual and the circumstances, what to 
expect of a nursery governess, and what should be 
her privileges. To treat them as equals and with the 
greatest consideration is well worth while: one is 
compensated in being able to get an intelligent, lady- 
like woman who may be trusted to guide ber charges 
wisely. I am sure, if you take time aud pains enough, 
you will be able to find one who can teach German and 
understands kindergarten methods; and if you start 
with the determination to make the way easy and 
pleasant for her you will not regret it. You may ask 
your governess to sleep in the same room with the 
children, dress and undress them, eat with them, and 
teach them, and tuke the entire care of them; bat of 
course you will provide some attractive place for her 
to sit during the evenings, while the children are 
asleep in ber room; and you will see that her meals 
are well cooked and carefully served, and let her be 
free one afternoon and evening every week. She 
should be addressed as Mise Smith, not by her first 


name. If you can, provide a separate room for bed- 
room. 
L. W. W.—It is expedient to simplify the work of a 


general house-work servant as mach as possible; and 
if it is more convenient for her to go up the front 
stuirs to announce callers, and to go down them to an- 
wer the front-door bell, certainly allow her to use the 
front staire instead of the back stairs. A waitress or 
parlor-maid is no more privileged to use the frout 
stairs than a general house-work servant. A nurse 


, may with propriety be wherever her charges are al- 
| lowed ; she may certainly be on the front veranda when 


| seat, this arrangement is perfectly proper; 


her charge is there. 


Hannan.—Usually a man and a girl sit on either 
bat if the 
girls prefer to sit together on the back seat and the 
men to eit in front, this ix correct too. When two sis- 
ters are driving with a man and a girl who are visiting 
them, it is customary for one sister to sit with the man 
on the front seat, the other sister with her gir! guest 
behind. 




















AN ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN 


BY M. E. W. SHERWOOD 














HE DEATH OF LADY SEFTON, SUDDEN 
and dreadful as it was, has been a sorrow and loss 
to many not only in England, but also on this 
side of the Atlantic. We learn from the meagre 
particulars that she caught her foot in her dress, 
and fell heavily. Her jewelled bracelet was forced into 
her arm and made an ugly wound. Blood-poisoning set 
in, and death followed 
It was my fortune to meet on intimate terms 
many English ladies at Aix-les-Bains, and the term 
* blood-poisoning ” recalls the fact that Lady Sefton was 
there suffering from a very painful form of blood-poison 
ing. She and her husband both, she told me, had been 
the victims of bad plumbing at one or the other of their 
various splendid houses. The Earl of Sefton died about 
three years ago, after terrible suffering, and I can imagine 
that Lady Sefton succumbed to this accident more from 
her previous ill health than from the seriousness of the 
wound 
She was a high type of the noble, aristocratic-looking 
English woman, with hair dressed plainly, drawn down 
over her ears, revealing a brow for a coronet. She had 
very fine dark eyes, and a most amiable mouth; indeed, 
she was a very amiable person, and, without a spark of 
patronage or false dignity, she still looked, as the nurses 
at Aix said a proud lady 
And in the grand salons of Sefton House, one of the 
show places of London, covered with diamonds, she look 
ed her part Immensely wealthy, the Earl of Sefton had 
a passion for jewels, and as Lady Sefton was good enough 
to bring some of her pretty things to Aix-les-Bains—un 
like the English ladies generally, who leave their jewel 
caskets at home—we were indulged with some gorgeous 
visions, She was fond of wearing bracelets on her 
shapely arms. It is curious that these bracelets, now 
to be so tragically interwoven with her fate, remain in 
every mental picture which I have of her at the delight 
ful dinners given to us by Dr. Bracket and Lady Somers. 
She was criticised by other English ladies, who consid- 
ered the Continent a place for plain clothes, and one 
such—an elderly epigrammatist, who could condense scorn 
into a terse sentence—used to throw the polished stones of 
her wit against Lady Sefton’s pearls; but although Lady 
Sefton knew of these attacks, they did not trouble her. I 
remember her quoting Pope's incisive epigram on Addi- 
son, on one of the occasions when she received a compli- 
ment from this person: ‘‘ Damn with faint praise, assent 
with civil leer, and without sneering teach the rest to 
sneer,” she said behind her hand, to a friend near her 
But it was when in plain clothes, ‘‘dressed for the 
weather,” as we used to say—dressed for that bad weather 
which. never came at Aix—that Lady Sefton was most 
charming; for it is the land of perpetual picnics, where we 
could join the hospitable doctor at Gresy, his country 
house, presided over by Lady Somers, who rented it, and 
thence start on a journey of twenty miles through that 
delightful and most picturesque scenery of Savoy, for a 
day in the open air,a long drive, to lunch wherever we 
could find something to eat, sure,in that civilized land, 
of finding a good cook and an excellent omelet, if nothing 
more, wherever we stopped. It was on one of these oc 
casions that I happened to be seated in the carriage with 
her, and we talked of life in England and in America. 
She told me much of her life at her beautiful home, Crox 
teth, near Liverpool, near to her dear friend Lady Derby, 
and she was later on summoned home to entertain the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale (who was to die, poor fel 
low! the next year). I wasastonished to find that she did 
not enjoy her splendors much, and that she infinitely pre 
ferred the holiday she was enjoying at Aix. Indeed, on 
this occasion we were cheated out of our dinner at the 
humble auberge, which Dr. Bracket found in the throes of 
a political meeting. It was Sunday, and the ‘‘ publics” 
are always crowded on that day; he regretted that he had 
not telegraphed ahead, but Lady Sefton rose to the situa- 
tion, ran across the street and bought bread, helped to set 
the table herself, laid out the contents of our lunch-bas- 
kets, which two of the more provident had brought along, 
and showed an almost childish pleasure in washing the 
dishes and in making the tea. When we started again I 
said to her, ‘‘ The next time we start on an all-day picnic 
let us have large baskets put up at the Grand Hote! at 
Aix 


good 


* Oh no,” said she; ‘‘ that would be too much like Eng- 
land. I like this happy-go-lucky way of doing things!” 


I tried to find out why the life of such a prosperous being 
was so full of ennui, and I concluded that the court life, 
the multitude of servants, the perpetual state kept up, 
stole all the individuality from the woman 

One of Lady Sefton's most amiable traits showed itself 
in her kindness to old Toole, the actor, who was spending 
the month of August at Aix with his wife and daughter. 
I never saw a shade of patronage in her devotion to them, 
and one has only to remember that to them she was a be- 
ing of superior clay to realize that it was an immense 
thing for them. She took pains that they should be ask- 
ed to the picnics, when, indeed, old Toole’s humor was 
sweet. His jokes added a tonic elixir to the air, and when 
Coquelin was added to the party we felt as if we were 
mere clods and heaps of carth. No such lubrication for 
the wheels of life as humor! Comedy is a game played 
to throw reflections on our social life. The comic spirit 
warns us against sentimentalism; it saves us from pre- 
tence and from the melodramatic; perhaps it is the foe to 
the picturesque; perhaps it prefers the laughter of unrea- 
son to the morbid and obscure. Lady Sefton had a 
hearty laugh, and enjoyed humor much better than she 
would have appreciated Carlyle and Ibsen. Life to her, 
for some reason, was sad and weary; perbaps ill health, 
perhaps other reasons. At any rate, she found these cos- 
mopolitan picnics an exhilaration andabhelp. She was 
very much interested in America, and liked to read 
American novels. She was pleased with some of Edgar 
Faucett's—those, indeed, in which he sketches the hard 
workers; and I frequently afterwards sent to her such 


novels as those which sketched the strong hero in the 
depths of a mine solacing himself with a noble kind 
of stoicism. There is an absolute need in hard-work- 
ing America for the development of humor in its 
richest diversity; there is a decay of originality, begotten 
by too much money-making. And industry without art, 
says Mr. Ruskin, is brutality. Lowell never said a better 
thing, and I remember Lady Sefton quoting it— 


Surely that wiser time will come 
When this fine overplns of night— 
No longer sullen, slow, and dumb— 
Shall leap to music, and to light 
In that new ehildhood of the Earth 
Life of itself shall dance and play, 
Fresh blood in Time’s shrank veius make mirth— 
And night shall brighten into day. 


But the law of contrast never went further than in this 
incident of Lady Sefton, when this rich and noble dia- 
mond-bedecked daughter of England’s most aristocratic 
set lost herself in Edgar Faucett’s descriptions of a funeral 
in Greenpoint. ‘ And is it really so rich and so poor 
at once, your great New York?” she would say. ‘ And is 
such poverty inevitable?” 

I told her the word inevitable belonged to heresy; that 
nothing was inevitable except death; that every man in 
America could make a fortune if he chose to work; that 
if fortune fail you, it is a calamity ; if you fail fortune, it 
is a disgrace 

I do not think Lady Sefton cared very much for philan- 
thropy or deep thinking. She was hospitable and grace- 
ful, and gave us delightful breakfasts at her hotel 
in a garden at Aix, even when she was ill and suf- 
fering and confined to her couch. The moment she 
could sit up and use her feet, she was alive for 
a picnic to the 
that romantic 


Lake of Annecy, to Chambéry, to 
grim 


and headland, the Chambottes, 





looking down into a deep lake. ‘‘ What an invitation to 
suicide!” she said, and she pulled back her young daughter, 
Lady Gertrude Molyneux, who had ventured too near the 
edge. She seemed a careful and attentive mother, and 
her sorrows culminated when her young son, Lord 
Molyneux, went insane. He is now the Earl of Sefton, 
and it is lately reported that he has recovered his health 

I met Lady Sefton in Paris in the midst of the great 
exposition of 1889. Together we wondered at this con- 
summate flower of the thought of Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Diderot, Turgot, Condorcet, he who was the delicate, pa- 
tient aristocrat, thinker, and poet, and who, on the day 
before he was guillotined, almost prophesied our own 
United States: 

* Industry then shall be the common lot and the noblest 
privilege. But it shall be brightened to all by a common 
education, free, rational, and comprehensive, with a light- 
ening of the burdens of labor by scientific appliances of 
life, and by increased opportunity of culture.” 

We read these words by the electric light of one of Edi- 
son’s inventions, and, turning to the left, saw a black native 
of Java sewing ber muslin with an American sewing-ma- 
chine; and Lady Sefton remarked all this with something 
nobler than curiosity. We could hardly realize that Con 
dorcet, who so dreamed and prophesied, had once writhed 
amid the orgy and the distraction and the delirium of 
1789. 

With the present so richly outlined before us, and with 
the future magnificently suggested by a balloon hanging 
in the air, we still felt the necessity of breakfast,so we 
went under the Tour d’Eiffel to breakfast at the Café 
Francais, where we got lobster broiled in American 
fashion. We breakfasted in the open air, under a por 
tico, looking into some artificial ponds, where the carp 
were swimming about looking for crumbs of bread. To the 
front of us were green woods, above us the tower, up and 
down whose mighty shafts the crowds were surging, and 
whose moving railroad was an American elevator. 

“Truly,” said she,‘ you have bottled up the genii!” 

The life of a noble English woman is circumscribed by 
rank, by the thousand and one limitations which centu- 
ries of precedent have carved out for her, that I am nev- 
er astonished to see her turn to the distractions of Paris, 














where the legend is that an Englishman for the first time 
finds out how many joints there are in the human body. 
Lady Sefton, for what reason I know not, had travelled 
very little, therefore she was pleased to observe all the 

ueer people. So we went to see the Japanese and the 
Chinese, a Norwegian chalet, an Italian loggia, a Moorish 
Alhambra, and the house of Pericles and Aspasia, a Per- 
sian kiosk, and a Belgian palace. 

‘* How inferior to an English great house, with its ter- 
races and fountains, its statues of marble and bronze, its 
gardens! Qh, its gardens! its turf of velvet and its park 
full of oak, and its shining sheen of silver lake!” I went 
on to describe Sefton House. 

** But,” said she, ‘how much more amusing.” 

Of the difficulties of entertaining a house party in Eng- 
land Lady Sefton once talked freely. The happy medium 
between letting people alone and seeing to it that no one 
felt neglected was amplified to the full. She paid a great 
tribute to the fluency of Americans, and declared that they 
always had something to say, and knew how to say it; 
that she never had to make conversation for them. 

**Do they not sometimes talk you to death?” I asked. 

** Never,” said she. ‘‘But imagine how I sometimes 
have to sit two hours after dinner with a mother and four 
daughters who will not speak a word!” 

I asked her about the funny man who is supposed to be 
invited down to amuse the company, to recite, to get up 
private theatricals, to sing, to inspire all the young people 
to amuse themselves and their elders. 

She seemed to feel that he was apt to be overrated in the 
modern novel, and that she had frequently found him the 
hardest of all to entertain. 

She was very fond of the Queen, and lamented a lost 
card-case—extensively advertised but never found—which 
contained a letter from Victoria. The card-case was lost 
at the Chambottes, a sort of mountain inn, where we 
lunched frequently, and which commanded the view 
which she said invited to suicide. 

Just then the eldest daughter of the Prince of Wales 
married a subject, to the intense annoyance of Lady Sefton 
and many like her. 

‘I think they would better keep to themselves and 
marry royalty,” said she. ‘‘ Why, the little Fifes will 
be exactly like all the rest of us!” So she was a good 
Tory at heart, with all her passion for plain living 

Lady Sefton, like all English ladies of rank, wrote a 
beautiful note. She had that sweeping, fine, characteristic 
English hand, and never failed to do the kind thing, to 
send you one of these when you had newly arrived, or 
were recovering from illness, or when she wished to cheer 
you if down with the dismal dumps,a trying malady, which 
she said was English in its inception. 

These qualities of a fine woman and a thoroughbred 
lady, the enunciation and the musical voice, are things 
which I wish our own women would copy. It is a point 
on which we might readily take a hint. 


RBOR DAY. 


Nor lightly, but with reverent thought, 
This Arbor day, 
I set my little sapling elm 
Beside the way, 
And think how, in long years to come, 
Some passer-by 
Will bless its shade when fiercely glows 
The summer sky, 
And, dust in dust, beneath the turf, 
Asleep am I. 
MARIAN DovGtas. 


ETTING DOWN TO FIRST 
CAUSES. 


CENTURIES ago, in a primitive state, it was 
probably thought that beauty was but skin deep, although 
the axiom was not formulated until a later and more en- 
vious day. About the time of Louis XV. or Charles II., 
and, in fact, until the beginning of 1800, there were people 
who believed a beautiful complexion or fine figure to be 
the gift of the Evil One, and sure to bring the possessor, 
like pride, unto a fall, which the others gloated over and 
hoped to see. Then,as a knowledge of physiology became 
more general, beauty was declared to lie deeper, in the 
blood, and herb teas were administered to poor little girls 
whom nature seemed to have formed for wall-flowers in 
the social garden. Sulphur and molasses, burdock bitters, 
mercury, arsenic, cream of tartar, and other doses were 
eagerly taken by young and old, their taste being veiled 
by visions of future bliss. This wholesale doctoring 
brought people to a study of their vital organs, already 
disturbed by improper food,and everything was announced 
to have an organic origin. It was discovered that the 
source of our ills was in the nerves, and that these were 
directly affected by the emotions. Worry, anger, fear, 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness were found to af 
fect the body and the victim’s view of circumstances to 
an alarming extent. This cult is still pursued, but only 
as a means of evolution does it help us. The spiritual 
lies beneath it all; we must probe to the soul to find the 
cause. The Bible, especially the New Testament, is full 
of proofs for the sincere and humble seeker. When the 
spiritual rebirth occurs and we enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the ‘‘ righteousness, peace, and joy” within, we 
see that it is the soul which has been suffering; and the 
past being put away, and the inward man renewed from 
day to day, one grows slowly, even as the lilies of the field, 
from strength to strength up to the stature of the ideal 
None of us dares scan another's soul nor presume to tell 
why a pious invalid has been afflicted, but the fact re 
mains that the Law is perfect ‘‘and in our inmost parts,” 
and that in conforming with it we grow out of misery 
into joy. 
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SUPERFLUOUS. 
HAIR 


My Assertion. 


An undesirable growth of hair on 
the face, neck, or arms can be removed 
quickly and future growth prevented. I 
know whereof I speak, being a regular 
physician and having had years of 
experience with women’s troubles. My 
success has led me to publish this announce- 
ment for the benefit of those living remote 
from New York who are suffering the un- 
told annoyance of superfluous hair, and 
many of whom have wasted time and money 
in useless preparations. 


Harmless and E-ffectual., 


If you will sit down to-day, write me, 
I will reply to you telling you of the best 
treatment of superfluous hair have ever 
used, and, if desired, will not only promise 
to keep the undesirable hair from your 
skin forever, but will give the same atten- 
tion to your matter by correspondence 
and proper treatment as if you were to 
come here to my parlors. Being a woman, I 
know the delicacy of matters like this, there- 
fore give you my assurance that corre 
spondence will be held strictly confidential. 
Address, enclosing two stamps for sealed 
reply and brochure. Mention //arper’s 
Bazar in writing. 


Mrs. ANNA M. CROSS, M.D., 
No. 3 West 20th St., New York. 
. i 
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TO SIMPLICITY 
STRENGTH THE QUALITY 
MOST APPRECIATED IN A} 
BICYCLE IS ORIGINALITY. | 


AND GREAT 


“a0 year old wheels" i] 
are 
simplicity, great strength and 


fair price 


1800 PRICE 


$40 


Agencies everywhere. 


noted for their mgt and | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. 
New York. Brooklyn. Detroit. 
Cincinnati. Buffalo. Cleveland. 


| London, Eng. 





Gormutty & Jerrery Mra. Co. | 





3 For Everybody 


@ Every man and every woman will 
find a machine to his or her 
liking in the line of 


Waverley: 


Good machines at lower prices 
also in the Ivanhoe line. 


Full information in the Catalogue—Free, 


(@) indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


IF |HAD ONLY KNOWN 
OF THIS YEARS AGO 


ED.PINAUDS 
EAU DE 
QUININE 


+ 





860 BROADWAY, 
Union Sq. & 18th St. 





HEADQUARTERS 
Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
Fixtures and Tiles. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


IIL—OUR FLORENTINE MENAGE. 
THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
E FELL NATURALLY INTO THE 
W 





habit of the light Continental break- 
fast. Perhaps this was because we 

had become accustomed to it in former for- 

eign journeyings, and had never since then 
adopted the American breakfast in its en- 
| tirety. Even at home we had avoided heavy 
| meats and warm breads early in the morning. 
So when we were settled in Florence we 
| found it no trial to conform to the current 
methods. 

Certain modifications we introduced, how- 
ever, which would doubtless have scandalized 
the native Florentine. The breakfast began 
with oatmeal, for the benefit of the school- 
children, who had a long walk and a morning 
of hard study before them. One member of 
the family always had a soft- boiled egg, 
which was brought each morning by the 
| dairyman with the leaf -stoppered flasks of 
| milk and the four small pats of fresh butter 
| wrapped in green leaves. We also had jam 
or honey—very indifferent native jams, for 
which we paid a franc a half-pint jar, or good 
imported confitures, which cost a frane and 





rank extravagance. We varied this by strain- 


CUISINE 


different kinds as found in the queer dark 
little shops where macaroni, smoked meats, 


and dairy products were sold. There were | 


Gorgonzola, Gruyére, Camembert, Brie, 
Roquefort, the goat’s-milk ricotta, buffalo- 
milk cheese, Parmesan, and many another 


sort, some with weird uncanny flavors, and 


others most pleasant to the taste. 


re A ‘ 
The soup course of our dinner varied from | 
minestra, a consommé containing vermicelli | 


in tiny paste forms or noodles, to a thick 
broth something like the French soupe d la 
bonne femme. We decidedly preferred the 
latter, and found it nourishing and appe- 
tizing, in spite of its being made in an en- 
tirely different fashion from our notions of 
how soup should be prepared. The soup- 
meat, for which Elvira usually paid about 
five cents, had no long slow cooking, but was 
put over the fire in hot water, when the other 


| preparations for dinner were begun, brought 


} 
seventy - five centimes, and were therefore | 
} 


ed honey, which also came in jars. The na- 
tive honey, too, was of inferior flavor to the 
imported, as though even the bees were de- 
termined to aid the revenue, to the best of 
their power, by obliging people who wished 
a good article to pay the tariff on foreign 
sweets. 

Apart from this, our breakfast was the 
regulation one of coffee and rolls. 
came from the English bakery, which in 


to those who like saltin their bread. The na- 
tives use little or no salt in theirs, whether be- 
cause salt is a government monopoly, and as 
such pays a heavy tax, or because they really 
prefer very fresh bread, I cannot say. Few 
foreigners eat the “ black bread ” of the coun- 
try—a rather heavy gray bread, baked in cir- 
cles or long loaves—but one can buy light 
white rolls that would be very good except 
that they lack just the suspicion of salt that 
is craved by the American palate. However, 
| the production of the English bakery left 
| nothing to be desired. 

We had taken the precaution to bring with 
| us a few pounds of coffee—upon which we 
had the pleasure of paying a duty that almost 
doubled its cost—but when this had all been 
used, we had to secure a fresh supply from 
the Florentine grocers. At first we made 
the mistake of buying that which they re- 
commended as their best article, only to find 





dient. We had great trouble in inducing the 
grocers to grasp the idea that coffee without 
chiccory was a possibility, aud they always 
seemed to regard the taste as a national idio- 
syncrasy as difficult of comprehension as 
American humor. Good tea we could buy, 
but at a very high price, and chocolate was 
also expensive. 

At our luncheon there was more scope 
than at breakfast for the cook’s powers. As 
I have said, we liked the Italian cuisine, and 
we encouraged Elvira to introduce us to new 
combinations. The meal always consisted 
of three courses. The first was macaroni or 
risottu—two dishes for which receipts have al 
ready been given—polenta, or else semolina, 
sistency of hominy. This was boiled 
with melted butter or white sauce poured 
over it. Elvira prepared some potato for us 
one day, in much the same way, but spoiled 
it for our eccentric palates by sprinkling the 
balls with cinnamon and powdered sugar. 
We liked this better, however, than a prepa- 
ration of fish she sent us one day, soaked in 
oil, and profusely sugared! 

It was seldom, however, that such contre- 
temps occurred. Usually the cooking was 
all we could wish, and we hailed fresh ex- 
periments. For a second course at luncheon 
we were especially fond of fritelia, a delecta- 
ble compound of sweetbreads, brains, and 
artichokes fried to a crisp brown. We also 
liked a way Elvira had of cooking steak, cut- 
ting it while raw into thin slices, breaking 
them, and frying them in boilingoil. Soime- 
| times we would have minced beef rolled in 
| cabbage leaves and fried, or fish, like English 
whiting, with their tails in their mouths. As 

a rule, fish were scarce in Florence, and rather 
dear. Those caught in the Arno were soft, 
and not especially palatable, and the means 
of transporting sea food from the coast to 
the interior are very defective. 

We had frequent relapses into American 
cookery, when we would have plain broiled 
steak or chops, or a chicken or turkey hash. 
The good hot breads of home were lacking, 
however, and we could only make up for 
their absence by rather high-priced bunns and 
muffins from the English bakery. We had 
fried or stewed potatoes or artichokes or 
some other vegetable as a sidedish. Tea we 
made on the table, and our third course, as 
at home, was of crackers and cheese. There 
was no want of variety in the last item, and 
| we had great amusement in sampling the 





Florence, as in other Ltalian cities, is a boon | 


a sort of coarse wheat flour of about the con- | 
in | 
milk, made into balls or ovals, and served | 


The rolls | 


| and, as a rule, no other vegetable. 
that the Italian conception of good coffee | 
always includes chiccory asa necessary ingre- | 


| still, small sweet seedy strawberries. 





at once to a hard boil, and cooked briskly 
about an hour. Just before it was served, 
cabbage, tomatoes, and some other vegeta- 
bles were sliced and sauté in oil, the meat 
was taken out, the vegetables put in, and 
the soup seasoned and sent to table. 


| 
Our second course was a vegetable entrée 


—artichokes perhaps, boiled or fried; cauli 
flower, served with a white sauce or a tomato 
sauce, or au gratin; celery, or “ sedoni,” as 
Elvira called it, cut in three or four inch 


lengths and fried; spinach, boiled plain or | 


with ricotta (goat’s-milk cream cheese), or 
possibly macaroni. Vegetables were phe- 
nomenully cheap and good in Florence, even 
if there was no such abundant variety as one 
finds in the New York markets. The cauli 
flowers were especially good, far more tender 
than I ever remember finding them at home, 
and of a more delicate flavor. 
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MOTHERS! 





Babies cannot be brought up in 
perfect cleanliness and comfort to 
themselves and you, without using 


Quilted Nursery Cloth 
Mattress Pads . . 


The meat course differed little from what | 


it would be at home. All our roasts were 
cooked in a pot over the fire. We found 
good beef and poultry, but we especially en 
joyed the lamb, which was undoubtedly the 
best we ever ate anywhere. This was due 
less to the cooking than to some quality 
of the meat. The roast fowls were never 
stuffed, only trussed. One especially Italian 
dish was zamponi, a kind of boned pigs’ feet, 
stuffed into a skin like a big sausage, which 
was boiled and served with greens; and an 
other was an agrodolce. This we enjoyed 
especially. It was a combination of sour 
and sweet, as the*name indicates, and the 
sauce contained sultana raisins, pignoli, the 
small flavorous nuts of the stone-pine, and 
on some occasions even chocolate was added, 
and although the mixture may sound pecul- 
iar, it was exceedingly good. 

With our roast we invariably had salad, 
Elvira 
fried potatoes tolerably well, but her boiled 
potatoes were an abomination—waxy, soggy, 
and pasty. We discovered the reason for 
this when we learned that they were put on 
the stove in cold water, and were not drained 
when they were cooked, but left to stand in 
the hot water until the time to serve them, 
when they were fished out one by one with a 
fork. The salad was usually lettuce or es- 
carole, sometimes chiccory, and always crisp 
and sweet. 

Our desserts, as I have said, were fre- 
quently nuts—almonds or English walnuts 
—and raisins or dutes or figs, or, when the 
season was further advanced, oranges or 
mandarins, or medlars, or nespoli, and, later 
i But 
Elvira would sometimes give us hot roast 


chestnuts to eat with fresh butter, or French | 


pancakes rolled with jelly inside, or a semo 
lina pudding, or, best of all, a pudding made 
of boiled and grated chestnuts, flavored with 
a dash of Marsala, and heaped with whipped 
cream, When we had this, we returned 
thanks with renewed devoutness that we 
were in Italy. 

Hovsekerrer.—Since your kitchen floor has been 
shellaced once, I should certainly advise you to ap 
ply shellac to it again ; or you may have it stained dark, 
if you prefer it. Any painter should know how to 
scrape it down and apply the dark stain. But, after 
all, the most serviceable covering for a kitchen floor 
is a good linoleum, which may be wiped off whenever 
necessary, and always looks fresh and clean. 


Carnenuve R.—Yes, a pink dinner will be very pret- | 


ty indeed. Your floral decorations may be pink roses, 
and your creams and the icing on your fancy cakes 
may be rose-colored. I should suggest as a menu: 


Raw oysters. 
Clear soup. 
Salmon with Hollandaise sauce. 
Potatoes a la Parisienne. 
Cépes a la Bordelaise. 

Roast lamb. Green pease. Creamed spinach. 
Broiled quail. Lettuce salad. 
Ices. 

Coffee. 

Salted almonds. Crackers. 
Créme de Cacao, 


Olives. Cheese. 


Mus. J. R. W. anp E. L. G.—Your questions have 
been answered. 


Mrs. H.—I am afraid you will have difficulty in re- 
moving the tar stain from your rug. Suppose you try 
rubbing it with a little sweet-oil, taking care not to 
get the outer edges of the stain very greasy. Then 
wet a stiff scrubbing-brush in ammonia and scald- 
ing water, rub soap on it, and scrub the stain hard 
and long. This may remove some of the unsightly 
mark. 


They keep the mattress in good 
sanitary condition, and the crib 


or cradle dry and clean. 


Sold by all Dry-Goods Dealers 


EXcELSIOR QUILTING Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET 
NEW YORK 


XQCVE MAE 


You don’t have to eat 


your peck of dirt if you 
eat Swift’s products. 


Swift’s Premium Hams 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift’s Cotosuet 


The highest of all high grades 
made in purity under U.S. Gov- 
ernment inspection by 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


BABIES ON FIRE 


With Itching, Burning Skin 
and Scalp Humors 

Will find Instant Relief, as well as rest and 
sleep, from the most torturing and disfigur- 
ing of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and 
crusted skin, scalp, and blood humors, with 
loss of hair, in warm baths with Curicura 
Soap, followed by gentle anointings with 
CUTICURA (ointment), purest of emollients, 
and greatest of skin cures. 
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" pe Bazan are requested to send in their 
. ast three w before the answers are needed 
H a he . eapondence, and regrets that } 
ower the nai | 
I y Morase.—You cannot use that fringe again | 
f you wish te look emart. If you ase the 
dine, you must pu over either a white or tan 
1 will «poll it if you put it over a contrasting | 
the ¢ it» sexquisite. You can perfectly 
i green organdie if you wish. They are going 
style, and in Bazan No. 11, Vol. XXXIL, you 
‘ 1a good illustration to copy. Your question 
eady been avewered in the New York Fashion 
which dwelt at some length on pique gowns. 
You might trim your piqué skirt with bands of con- 
t color. The skirt-and-coat pattern is decidedly 
wnything in piqué; a piqué waist is apt to 
too heavy. In Bazan N. » 12 ie an attractive model 
fter whic 1 might remodel your silk drees; but I 
ke 1 think you will like it as well if you use any 
mils ul ack 
Connroriout The thin summer gowns are to be 
fitting around the hips—indeed, are to be cat al- 


t exactly on the lines of the cloth gowns, with the 


tion of the style that is plain across the back, 





} ild better choose a skirt that buttons a little 
wn the back. Thin white gowns are to be very 
" " mer wear, and are to be had in all vari- 
es of materla lhe skirta of the thin gowns must 
” mde q e as long ae the cloth ones; the linings, 
sust bé correspondingly lung 
K. P. R.—We think it would be advisable for you to 
xa se our five-gored pattern No, 157, which, although 
ning to the circular lines, will readily lend it- 
” » a slightly added fulness in the centre of the 
ie belong what you evidently would like to 
You will find this pattern marked with lines 
mming to be put on in shallow scallops, and 
should you desire to ase satin bands you would have 
no difficulty in following these outlines. Unforta- 
ale you did not enclose sample of trimming, but 
‘ barrow miming or raflies would prove desirable 
f ® purpose, and the satin bands before men- | 
ned, which wuld correspond with the trimming 
om ~ af being on the walet, would also, if 
»perly applied, be very fashionable 
D. W if iw take note of the patterns we 
‘ ww issuing f gi garments, we think you 
“ il probability meet with some design or de- 
signe which will please you, both in the matter of 
garments and materials, of which you inquire 


We 


A Sussoriven 


use the 36 bust measure as a 
standard size because it is the medium size adopted 
by a urge makers of women’s clothing, and because 


f at least fifty years it has been the standard size set 
up f 


w the making of all model garments, and sup- 
posed to be the size most used. We are glad you like 
our patterns, and you wil! find them, should you de- 
cide to uee them, lo be absolately exclusive, and not 
duplicated by any other publisher of patterns. Ac 

mpanying them you will aleo find a little «l'p ip 
forming purchasers of patterns bow lo adapt them to 
emaliier and larger sizes. 

Mantan I Pattern No. 156 would undoubtedly be 
>}. {eas one for light clotha, but lu order to 
have the founce hold ite own well, it would be better 
t erline it with thin crinoline and face it with 
some contrasting silk. In the matter of lining the 
skirt, a lining of the same shape as the outside skirt 
wo prove pecessary with a cloth garment, unless 
you chose to use Drop-Skirt No. 154. This would of 


ise allow the outer skirt to hang free, and only 
monected with the lining in the belt. The twelfth 


wedding anniversary is that of silk and fine linen 


The new dress ekirt of 
worn 


DeeseM ken which you 
for several months, but the 
ue are so very scant that the skirt has failed 
to meet the approbation of the most critical women. 
Nevertheless, such a pattern could be had for a special 


speak has been 


menus 


price, and the exact lines of the skirt given, should 
you desire it. In the case of nearly all of the present 
skirts the lining i# made to drop separately. The 


miter or th ekirt ie finiehed simply with a hem of 
from two to three inches, according to the taste of the 
wearer, and contains no stiffening whatever. Where 
skirt» are lined—that is, the lining and cloth stitched 
together—a stiffening of three inches of crinoline is 
the proper thing jast now. In our judgment the en- | 


closed sample is too heavy to be gracefully adapted to 


A epring or summer Over-skirt. | 
©. D. H.—tlave your black fallle gown made to fit 
as closely as porsible abuut the hips, and with cou- | 


siderable flare about the foot 


the inic fashion 


You can either have it 
, or in the circular skirt at the back 
gored front breadth, and you should trim it with 
sands of passementerie. Ve 


with a 
ry emart gowns are made 
put in like the lace 
a lining of silk. The waist 
yuld better copy from one of the illastrations in 
the Bazan of last week. But you must put some white 
as well a8 the jet on the waist, and the cut jet is being 
used more now than the flat paillettes 
Your question you will find anewered in the answer 
* Juliet,” in the Bazan No, 8, Vol. XXXL, Febru- 


ary 19, 1505 


thie year with jet passementerie 
enutre-deux and showing 


you w 


M.S 


gown 


The brown grenadine will make you a very 
Put it over either a brown a little light- 
) shade or a tan-colored silk, and have some yel- 

yw in it, either in the yoke or a pointed vest. In the 
Bazan of March 23 is a gown that will make up well, 
aud in the spring number are one or two gowns that 
you could copy 


smart 


erlu 


with a skirt and waist. 

You 

tle gown made up with it, although it is not, as you 
a very farhionable material at present. Make it 
with a clrenlar skirt and trimmed with several ruffles, 

with two ruffles that start at the belt and go down 
the front of the skirt, and then tarn and go around the 
bottom of the ekirt at the back. The waist must fit 
tightly at the beck, with a little fnlness drawn in at 
the walst-line; the front open to show a vest of pleat- 
ed white mouseeline de sole, and edged with roffles of 
the «ilk, with inside ruffles of white lace. A white 
lace tie and a narrow belt of the pink shade of the silk 
will complete a very simple and attractive little gown. 


Do not spend much on it 


an ee 





| 
Of couree you will have to make it | 
the checked silk also, and have a nice 
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The Singer No. 15. 


DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 

OSCILLATING SHUTTLE. 
A sewing-machine specially adapted for high- 
speed operation, producing greatest quantity of 
fine stitching, and requiring least effort by the 
operator. Has unusually large bobbin for lower 
thread and finest adjustment in all mechanical 
movements. Greatest range of work and lightest 
running lock-stitch sewing-machine in the world, 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 


Sold on instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 

















COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


brella punt the number of outside ribs; state if the centre rod is of steel or wood. If you cannot 

get the i nes Umbrella “ Roof” of your dealer mend $1.00 te and we will mail, 

Unien Twilled Stik 26 inch Kajustable “ Roof; 

(Umbrella “ Roofs” at all prices, from 5@e, te 

satisfactory, your money promptly refunded. including stamps oon have used for postage. 
Booklet, “ Umbrella Economy,” with simple instructions necessary, mailed with your order. 


THE JOSEPH A. JONES COMPANY, ° - = a 


Manufacturers of the highest grades 


Take the measure (in 
© inches)of your old um 





) M not entirely 





















87 Walker Street, New York. 
of umbvrelias to the largest stores in the world. 





-HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 
§ With ? 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST /%".!,25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
JACKET, 30 Cents. 
SEPARATE 


NO SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 
ln ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 

PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Dear Sirs, — 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, N SKIRT, No.. COSTUME, No........ JACKET, No........ 
for which I enclose . cents, 
Name. ...--+sseeeeeses TTT TTTT TTT i TiTtiTte coscee ° 
AGBIED. «2 0c cocccveseccescccccccces coccccecceseecooecs 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 163, on page 294; No. 164, on page 295. 
Address Haxrer & Brotruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 





/ sumer at wholesale 
/ tng the profits of the dealer @nd the 
missions of agents. NO money required 
anti instrument has been ocomgaly wasted 
/ im yourown house. Shipped on 8 days’ trial. 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


address m and we 
piers ‘vy. 


Soe Fass 


twenty-five years. 








| terial that looks rather old for children, 


Vor. XXXIL., No. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 

Questions at least three weeks before the answers are 

The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 

it cannot answer any letters by mail. 
"'R. R. R—I see no reason why you should look upon 
yourself as an aged person, or why you should for a 
moment think it necessary to garb yourself in such 
unbecoming colors. Women of your age are consid- 
ered now iu the prime of life, and are the ones who 
dress the best. Do not let anybody persuade you for 
&@ moment to buy anything like dark stone or drab 
colour. Both these colors are intensely unbecoming to 
anybody of any age. Buy a light gray gown. You 
can have it of light-weight cloth and made with a 
good deal of white. It will be sure to be becoming, 
and the most suitable thing you can have. If you 
want it made with a waist of the same, the prettiest 
plan you can follow will be a skirt and tunic effect, 
but without any trimming except some machine stitch- 
ing around the points of the tunic. The waist should 
be tight-fitting at the back, with the front slightly 
bloused, and trimmed with crossed bands of white 
Irish point. Cut away the materia! under the lace in- 
sertion, and have a lining of white silk or satin, The 
bands must be put on so as to look as if they were to 
go round the back of the waist and fastened in reality 
ander the belt, which should be of white satin, very 
narrow, and fastened in front with a silver buckle. 
You can also have a coat to wear with this gown—a 
short jacket with broad lapels faced with white, and 
you would better wear it with a small toque of gray 
tulle with two white ostrich tips, 

By all means buy yourself a binck silk gown. The 
black figured taffetas or the black figured foulards are 
especially attractive this year, and you can make a very 
smart gown by trimming it with jet—not too much, 
but enough to make the gown seem well trimmed 
A very good effect is to have a yoke and sleeves of jet, 
the yoke finished with a ruffle that comes outside in- 
stead of inside the waist, giving the effect more of a 
cape than a yoke. 

It is the fashion at present for women of your age 
to wear very bright colors. There are some new silks 
in Persian effects that are particularly attractive, and 
that are made up for vider women. They are of dark 
blue, dark green, or black ground, with stripes in which 
are the Persian figures. 

You ask about buying gowns ready made. If you 
are near a large city, and are of a size that ready-made 
gowns fit, you can often find those that are great bar- 
gains, bat when it comes to a question of having ready- 
made gowns altered, I always hesitate to advise it’ If 
you can afford to go to some one of the French im- 
porters and secure from them some of thelr gowns, 
you will get veritable bargains, but the ordinary ready- 
made expensive gown is a dangerous experiment when 
it does not fit. You will need two waists for your 
black silk gown, and you will also need three or four 
separate waista, 

Besides these gowns,I think you should have one 
or two musiines made over a silk lining. These can be 
of inexpensive quality and made simply, and if your 
money still holds out, by all means get a crépe de 
Chine gown. A dark blue with Irish point is beauti- 
ful. That you can have made in a princesse effect. 


Aw Op Scnsortuen.—The samples you enclose will 
not be in the least suitable for children. You might 
use any one of them for a walst fur the girl of fourteen, 
bat even then I should not advise them. It is a ma- 
and is not 
satisfactory. The simpler a child can be dressed, both 
as regards style and material, the better. 


C. M. M.—You will have to get one of the new 
skirt patterns, a gored pattern, and recut your entire 
skirt. Judging from the description you give, you 
have plenty of material. Then you must retrim it 
If you have plenty of lace and material, cut your skirt 
so that it has the effect of a double skirt, and trim the 
upper one with the ruffles of lace. You can head the 
lace with a narrow jet paseementerie; this will give 
rather a lighter look. By all means discard the pur- 
ple lining. Your gown will look entirely different if 


| you make it up over black, and it would be best fo 


| gowns Women of : 





you to have the ekirt separate from the lining. 
hang mach better. 

In the last number of the Bazar there are some es- 
pecially pretty waists. 

There is no reason why you should not wear white 
ull ages wear them, and nothing 
looks #0 attractive in summer. You can have your 
gowne made up over colored linings or white linings, 
as you prefer, and you veed never fear that you will 
be in the least conspicuous ip a white gown, either a 
serge, a cloth, a corduroy, a piqué, or an organdie. 
Womer. older than you are having gowns made en- 
tirely of white of wool material in tailor style, cout 
and skirt, to wear with silk blouses. 


It will 


H. W—For street wear the kid and the light-weight 
calf-skin are to be worn; for dress wear patent-leather, 
or leather the color of the gown. Funcy stockings are 
worn, but there will be an article in the Bazar treat- 
ing of this subject which will give you the information 
you desire. 

The skirt for your organdie gown you can either 
have made entirely plain, except for a floance trimmed 
with alternate rows of satin ribbon and insertion to 
match the waist, or you can have the skirt exactly 
match the waist, and be entirely made of the tucking 
and insertion. This latter plan takes so much mate- 
rial and is so very expensive that I scarcely advise 
it, besides which it neither launders nur cleans so 
well. 

A violet-colored slip would be very attractive. You 
must have it moet carefully made, the waist fitting to 
perfection, the skirt fitting closely around the waist, 
with absolutely no fulness at the upper part in the 
back, and with a deep Spanish flounce trimmed with 
tuffies or flounces. This is necessary in order to give 
the flare that looks wel! with your gown. 


A Worutev Moture.—The Mother Hubbard style is 
the prettiest for a girl of six, but there are a great 
many pretty little designs also in guimpe gowns for so 
young a child. The yoke dresses are not suitable for 
so young achild. These are correct for girls of ten, 
twelve, or even fourteen. Three yards of wide goods 
is quite safficient to make the skirt; but you do not 
say what the material is that you are going to use, so 
I take it for granted that it is some wash material. 

The article referred to is entitled “Small Details 
that Make for Health in the Household,” and was pub- 
lished in Bazan, Vol. XXXL, No. 33. 
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Stern Bros 


are now showing large assortments 
of their own make 


Ladies’ 
Undergarments 


consisting of copies of the most 
desirable Spring Styles from 

the leading Paris Makers 
Kimona Negligees, | 
Gowns & Dressing Sacques, 
Loubet Shaped Petticoats, 
Golf Petticoats, Ruby Gowns, 
Grandin Bodied Corset Covers, 


In their 
Infants’ 
Outfitting Dep’ts 


later importations of 

Long and Shoit Dresses, 
Guimpes, Wrappers, 
Cloaks, Reefers, Capes, 
Veils, Caps, Bonets, 








West 23d St., N.Y. 









as 
Velveteen 


The only binding that 


Will Fit 


S. H. « M. Bias Brush Edge 


(U 





S. Patent 621,089, March 14, 1899) 


rounds itself to the skirt because the brush 
edge is woven with one long side and one] | 
short side, the velveteen being cut on the 
bias and inserted between the long and 
short sides of the head, creating the famous 


Natural Skirt-Fitting Curve 


No other binding can fit, because no other 
has a natural curve. Its durability is not 
even approached by others, and there is no fj | 
other so soft and rich—the skirt-dressing 
combination of art and wear. 


All the good ready-made skirts are; | 
bound with it. 
Be sure that “S. H. a M.” is stampec 26 shades. 
rop a postal to The s it. & M. Co., 





If your dealer hasn't it, dr 
Box 


6, Station A, Ne ork 
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Laces. 


Embroidered, Applique and Plaited 
Taffetas. 

Tucked Mousselines and Chiffons, 
Pompadour Nets, 
Renaissance, Venise, and Applique Lace 
All Overs and Bands, 
Spangled Robes, Garnitures, Draperies, 
Veilings 


Parasols. 


Coaching Parasols, 
Riding and Driving Gloves. 


Droadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


| influential 


| season the club has 


| Judge 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 


HE BROOKLYN FORTNIGHTLY 
Library Club is another example of 
the useful influence which a com- 
pany of earnest women may exert 
in a community or neighborhood. 


| This club began in April, 1895, with nine 


members. A part of its purpose from the 
beginning, aside from the social and literary 
objects with which it started, has been the 
maintenance of a circulating library. By 
the second year of its existence the club had 
established this library, which it has since 


| increased and conducted until about a month 


ago. At that time the collection of books, 
which numbered over one thousand vol- 
umes, was taken over by the Brooklyn Free 
Library Association, and rooms rented in 
Pennsylvania Avenue, where a free library 
and reading-room are maintained. This act 
of public economy is in direct line with the 
new gospel among clubs that is constantly 
being preached—the conservation of energy 
and effort. The Library Club is to be com- 
mended for its prompt recognition of where 
its service could be bettered by merging its 
smaller stream of individual effort into the 
river of public and associated enterprise. 


With some of its work accomplished, the | 


Library Club has by no means ceased its ac- 
tivity. Its membership has long ago reached 
its limit of thirty- 
five, and there is 
now a waiting list. 
| From its incep- 
| tion Mrs. Charles 
M. Fairbanks has 
been the presi- 
dent. It is un- 
doubtedly largely 
owing to ber in 
telligent zeal and 
admirable execu 
tive ability that 
the club has taken 
the prominent and 
stand 
that it has. Itis es 
sentially a neigh 
borhood club, al- 
most all of the 
members residing 
in that pleasant 
residence part of 
Brooklyn in the 
Twenty sixth 
Ward, the fame of 
whose attractive- 
ness has spread 
Through the past 


undertaken, and 
carried through 
successfully, a 
course of free lec- 








rive in time to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to hear this work so finely 
rendered. The biennial pro a: is ex- 
ceedingly attractive. The t session is 

iven up to the usual proceedings—the ad- 
dress of welcome and response, the reports, 
etc., the afternoon ending, from 3 to 5.30 
p.M., With a high tea, with music given by 
the Rubinstein Club of St. Louis. At eight 
o'clock Wednesday evening there is to be a 
reception to delegates and friends of the 


| federation, at which a musical programme 


from St. Louis professionals will be ren- 
dered. Thursday there will be more com- 





| ready - 


| alogue and samples 


mittee reports, the appointment of the nomi- | 


nating committee, and five-minute papers, 
followed by informal discussion on club 
methods. 
will be an amateur musical concert given by 
representatives of federated clubs, and at 


illustrates an exclusive line 


At three in the afternoon there | 


eight that evening a concert by the Kneisel | 


Quartet, assisted by Mrs. Kathrine Fiske, 
contralto. Friday the federation spends the 
morning at the Country Club, by special in- 


| vitation, and at 3.30 P.M. there will be a con- 





cert of the Morning Choral Club of St. 
Louis, assisted by the Dominant Ninth of 
Alton, Illinois. Friday evening another 
amateur musical programme is offered. 
Saturday the report of the nominating com- 
mittee will be fol- 
lowed by the elec- 
tion, new business, 
and a concert at 
three o’clock by 
the Kneisel Quar- 
tet. On Sunday, 
May 7, there will 
be programmes in 


by the city choirs. 

The place of 
meeting is at the 
Union Club Hall, 
St. Louis. Trans- 
portation will be 
one and one-third 
fare for the round 
trip if one hun- 
dred members at- 
tend the conven- 
tion. All dele- 
gates and officers 
who desire will be 
entertained in pri- 
vate homes. Such 
visitors should 
send their names 
to Mrs. Oscar 
Herf, 3300 Russell 
Avenue, St. Louis. 
Those who prefer 
a hotel may confer 


| our catalogue /ree, 


the city churches | 





with Mrs. Cary 
tures. The course Carper, 4604 Mor- 
was opened by MRS. CHARLES M. FAIRBANKS, gan Street, St. 
Mr. Cyrus C. Ad- President Brooklyn Fortnightly. Louis. For any 
ams on December further informa- | 
8. Other speakers who have been heard are , tion address Mrs. Anna 8S. Pederson, corre- 


Mr. Charles M. Skinner, E. M. Shepherd, 
Gaynor, Rev. Nelson Gifford, An- 
drew McLean, and W. A. McAndrew, all 
well-known Brooklyn names. 

The work of the club is done under five 
standing committees, those of Art, Educa- 
tion, Home, Literature, and Science. Each 
committee has a chairman and six members. 
Every other fortnightly meeting is a social 
one. The plan of work is distinctive in 
some respects, the papers read at the five 
successive meetings that complete a round 
of the standing committees being on one 
country, a phase of the history of that coun- 
try presented each time from the point of 
view of the committee in charge. Spain, 
for example, was considered scieutifically, 
artistically, educationally, from the 
stand-point, and finally from the outlook of 
the Literature Committee. Russia was then 
taken up in the same way, the final commit- 
tee meeting on June 2 closing the second 
round. The intervening meetings are of 
marked social interest, and invitations 
them are eagerly welcomed. 

The full list of officers are — president, 
Mrs. Charles M. Fairbanks; vice-president, 
Mrs. Richard Picke lng recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Clarence ( Ryerson; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. George A. Hill; treasurer, 
Mrs. Herbert C. Smith; auditor, Mrs. Ernest 
Wildfoerster ; librarian, Mrs. John H. Gil- 
bert—with a board of nine directors. 


HE FIRST BIENNIAL MEETING 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs is officially announced to be held 


| from May 8 to 6, inclusive, at St. Louis. 


About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 
All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 
But go by the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
Descriptive list of their publications, | 
with portraits of authors, willbe sent free 


to any address on receipt of (postage) 
ten cents. 


Every effort is being put forth to make this 
convention a red-letter day in the history of 
musical clubs throughout the country. Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas has been elected honorary 
president, and has pledged her support in 
every possible way. 

A meeting of the National Board will oc- 
cur Tuesday, May 2, the day preceding the 
formal opening of ‘the biennial, On that 
evening the Philharmonic Society of St. 
Louis, through its conductor, Mr. Joseph 
Otten, offers a fine choral and orchestra per- 





| 
| 


home | 


a) 


to 


sponding secretary, 228 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York city. 


T THE RECENT MEETING OF THE 
A Pennsylvania Society Colonial Dames, 
held in Philadelphia, Mrs. William 
Baken Stevens was elected president. 
report of the recording secretary showed 
the admission of forty-five new members 
during the year, the society now numbering 
five hundred and fifty-eight members. The 
Peunsylvania society is to be credited with 
a fine contribution to the war fund, over two 
thousand dollars being put into the national 
treasury of the society by the Pennsylvania 
Dames in addition to three thousand dollars 
raised for other relief measures. Through 
its efforts, too, the playing of the ‘‘ Star- 
spangled Banner” every night in the local 
play houses has been established. 


HE RESOLUTIONS OFFERED BY 
the Woman's Club of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, to the State Committee, 
which were intended to induce action in re- 


| gard to the organization of the General Fed- 
| eration, have been returned with the follow- 


formance, complimentary to the officers and | 


delegates of the federation. 
nimius” will be 
that as many de 


Bruich’s “‘ Ar- 
eee and it is hoped 
egates as possible will ar- 


ing letter: 
To Mrs. Carrie S. Ward, Secretary 

Dear Mapam,—The resolutions submitted by the 
Worcester Woman's Club have been carefully consid- 
ered: by this committee, who wonld say in reply that 
while we recognize your right to advocate a reform 
which you believe will strengthen the General Feder- 
ation and be helpfal in conducting its business affairs, 
yet the change you propose is a constitutional one, 
and can be acted upon only at the biennial of 1900, 
An opportanity for you to bring these resolutions be- 
fore the officers and the presidents of clubs for dis- 
cussion will be given at the council meeting to be 
held in Philadelphia on June 1,2, and 8 next. Would 
it not seem more loyal to the General Federation to 
present these resolutions at this meeting, especially 
appointed for counsel and co-operation, and there as- 
certain the wishes of the majority? The members of 
this committee have the interests of the General Fed- 
eration so much at heart that they deprecate the last 
paragraph of your resolutions; they can but feel that 
any reform you desire to inangurate can be more eas- 
ily brought about by remaining a member of the or- 
ganization than by relinquishing your membership, 
and thereby losing your ballot, which is the medium 
through which all reforms come. Your resolutions 
are herewith returned. 

(Signed) Anna D. West, Chairman, 
Marcaret Hamiton Wetcn. 


' 
The 


| 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


- 


F you wish something 

decidedly new in a 
dress or skirt and en- 
tirely different from the 
made garmenis 
which you find in every 
store, write for our cat 
I here 
are hundreds of firms se lin, 
ready-made dresses an 
skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable 
garments fo order at mod- 
erate prices 

Our new Spring catalogue 














of suits and skirts selected 
from the newest Paris mod- 
els, and the materials from 
which we make our garments 
comprise only the very latest 
novelties. We will mail 
to- 
gether with a choice line 
of samples to select 
from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost 

Our catalogue illus- 
trates ; 

Tailor-made gate, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen oe. ee up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 
Separate — Skirts. Ps up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits Riding Habits. 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everyw If, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 

sleasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 

e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 












See that your dress- 
maker uses them in 
your new waists. No 
other dress shields 
willgive the satisfac- 
tion, as none have the superior 
merits of Canfield Dress Shields. 


RELIABLY WATERPROOF. 
EASILY WASHED 


SOFT AS KID. 


and guaranteed to 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. 
Insist on having 
the Canfield Dress 
Shield. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


Canfield Rubber mes 73 Warren St., N.Y. 











for 

” underwear 
and 
general 
household 
purpoces. 








For sale by all leading retailers 





aaa 


GUARDED 
CoiL 





Does NoT 
BEND 


a 
THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, but BEST 





Fastens on either side, is almost 
automat: Super nickel -; 
m'tt we Sey Made in y size 
from %\ inch nches, Finished 
fa» nic ick 1, ba iy he me gold, and 
1 Perfect Guard Prevents 
Clothing Catching in Coil. 
Send six cents in stamps for 12 


Giinton Safety Pins (assorted size 3) 
and a card of our new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the 
inferiority of their imitations. 











OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn, 











THE DREAMERS: 


BY TOHN KI DRICK BANGS 
XI 
LANG TAMMAS AND DRUMSHEUGH 
SWEAR OFF 
A TALE OF DIALECT TOLD BY MR. BERKELEY 
HIGHTS, HOLDEK OF THE TWELFTH BALL 


A CLUB. 














LAMMAS STOPTED SlIOKT,. 


Hoot 

rhe w sra it derisively on the cold frosty air 
f Drom « Lang Tammas walked slowly along 
king for the residence of Drumsheugh. 
I'he eff w t r rammas stopped short, and 
it, scanned the street eagerly to see who it 
n 1 epoke But the highway was deserted, 
he 0 nan shook his #tick, as if al an imaginary 

ro y 
hoot the dour eedi that’s eensoolted a 
vees to Dramtochty!" he shouted “I heena 

i ght me faithfa’ steeck for naething !" he added, 
He glared abont, now at this closed window, now 
at that, ae if viting hie enemy to come forth and be 
po led, but seeing no signe of life, tarned again to 
eume bie walk, mutter ing angrily tohimeelf. It was 


ed hi 


are » be tolerate hat he 


ome of the great 


produce in marbie, the stone 
all too ready to be buried. 

“ Ye ramshackle macioonatic !" he cried. “ Standin’ 
in a weendow, where nane may see, an’ heepin’ een- 
soolte on deecint fowk. Pit it cot—pit it oot—an’ get 
it crackit,” 

The reply was instant: 

“Gang awa’, gang awa’—ha, ha, ha!” 

Had Lang Tammas been a creation of Lever,he would 
at this point have removed his coat and his hat and 
thrown them down violently to earth, and then have 
whacked the walk three times with the stout stick he 
carried in his right hand, = Ny preliminary to the chal- 
lenge which followed. , whatever else may be 
eaid of Tammaa, be was = Irish, and therefore not 
impulsive. He was Scotch—as Scotch as ever was. 
Wherefore he removed his hat, and after dusting it 
carefully, hung it up on a convenient hook ; took off 
his coat aid folded it neatly; picked up his “ faithfu’ 
steeck,” and obeerve 

“T hae naething to do 
Drumshengh can wait, an’ sae can ee. Pit it oot, pit 
itoot. Here I am, an’ here I stay until ye pit it oot to 
be crackit." 

“ Gang awa’, gang awa’—ha, ha, ha!” came the reply. 

Lang Tammas turned on the instant to the sources 
of the sound. He fixed his eye sternly on the very 
window whence he thought the words had issued. 

Number twanty-three, saxth floor,” he muttered to 
bimeelf. ‘I will call, and then we shall see what we 
shall see; and if what we see gets off wi’oot a thor 
ough ‘ hootin’,’ then I dinna ken me beeznies." 

Hastily discarding his outward wrath, and aseaming 
such portions of his garments as went with his society 
manuer, Tammas walked into the lobby of the apar 
ment-house in which bis assumed ineuiter lived. He 
pushed the electric button in, and shortly a sweet- 
faced nurse appeared. 

“Who are you?" she asked. 

* Me," said Lang Tammas, somewhat abashed 
called to see the head o' the hoose." 

I am sorry,” said the trained nurse, bursting into 
“buat the head of the house is at the point of 
death, sir, and cannot see you until to-morrow. Call 
nround about ten o'clock.’ 


poised accurately and 


that’s of eemportance 





‘I've 


tears, 


loots an’ toots!" sighed Lang Tammas. “Canna 
we Scuts have e’er a story wi’oot somebody leein’ at 
the point o’ death! It's must affectin’, but doonricht 


wearin’ on the constitootion.” 

**Was there anything you wished to say to him?” 
asked the nurse. 

“Oh, aye!" returned Lang Tammas 
hoo to deny that I hed that 
him as weel. 


“I dinna ken 
to say to him, an’ to do to 
I'm a vairy truthfu’ mon, young lady, 
an’ if ye must be told, I've called to wring his garry 
neck for dereesively gee’in an unoffendinug veesitor 
frae Thrame by yelling deealect at him frae the hoose 
tops. 

“ Are you sure it was here 
e old gentieman see 

‘Sure? Oh, aye 
mas ; 


?” asked the nurse, anx- 
ved so deeply in earnest. 
pairfectly,” replied Lang ‘Tam- 
but even as he spoke, the falsity of his impres- 
sion was proved by the same strident voice that had 
80 offended before, coming from the other side of the 


jously,t 





street 

**What a crittar ye are, ye cow! What a crittur ye 
are! 

“Soonds are hard to place, ma’am,” said Lang Tam- 
mas, jerking about as if he had been shot. It wasa 


very hard position for the old man, for, with the im- 
mediate need for an apology to the nurse, there rushed 
over him an overwhelming wave of anger. Hitherto 
was merely a suspicion that he was being made 
sport of that had irritated 











him, but this last outburst— 

What a crittur ye are, ye 
cow !"—was convincing evi- 
dence that it was to him that 
the insults were addressed; 
for in Thrums it is history 
that Hendry and T’nowhead 
and Jim McTaggart frequent- 
ly greeted Lang Tammas’s 
jokes with “Oh, ye cow !" and 
“ What acrittur ye are!” But 
the old man was equal to the 
emergency, and fixing one 
eye upon the house opposite 
and the other apon the sweet- 
faced nurse, he darted glances 
that should kill at his perse- 
cutor, and at the same time 
apologized for disturbing the 
nurse. The latter he did 
gracefully. 

“Ye look aweary, ma'am,” 
he said. “ An’ if the head o’ 
the hoose maun dee, may he 
dee imme. jiately, that ye may 
reet eoor 

And with this, pulling his 
hat down over his forehead 
viciously, be turned and sped 
swiftly across the way. The 
nurse gazed anxionsly after 











WHAT IN GLASGIE HAR wr 


ters of fiction, 
though wh on a friendly 
to Dramtochty, the two rival t 
of the 


lara should be thus jeered at, 
grimage 
pwhe in the 
ers of modert ters, 
y from his home a 
therefore in 1 
m flrout, much less an 

He bad scarcely covered 


” game voice, with a 


sun ,and having walkec 
Lang 
» mood to accept even « 
neult 


Thrume, 
wae tired, and 


ten paces, 
hareh 


e at es of the stree 


however, whet 
eackling laugh, agai 
“trang awa rar 

Tammas rt 
picked 


g awa'—ha, ha, ha!’ 
mwhed into the middle of the 


up a atone 


way an 
Pit your bogie pate ont o your weendow, 
e 1e ed I gie ita gurry crack 
I way 

And the old ma 
which woald 


me g 


ave defied tie of Phidi 


powers 

















us he 
from Thraums 
affections 


Tammas 


Pit it oot, 


drew himeelf back into an attitude 
as to re- 


HERE ?” wondered 


(mane fe've nae sense of deecint fun 





him, and in her secret sou! 
if she would not 
betier send for Jamie Mec- 
Queen, the town constable. 
Poor Tammas's eye was really 
so glaring, and his whole manner so manifestly that 
of a man exasperated to the verge of madness, that 
she considered him somewhat in the light of a 
menace to the public safety. She was not at all re- 
wsenred, either, when Tammas, having reached the 
other side of the street, began gesticulating wildly, 
shaking his “ fuithfu’ steeck ” at the fagade of the con- 
fronting flat-house. But an immediate realization of 
the condition of the sick man above led her to furego 
the attempt to protect the public safety, and closing 
the door softly to, she climbed. the weary stairs to the 
sixth floor, and soon forgot the disturbing trial of the 
morning in reading to her. patient certain inspiring 
chapters from the Badminton edition of Haggert's 
Chase of Heretica, relieved with the lighter Rules of 
Golf: or, Auld Putt Idylia,by the Rev. lan McCrockett, 
one of the most exquisitely confusing humorous 
works ever published in the Highlands. 
Lang Tammas meanwhile was addressing 
an invisible somebody in the building over 
the way, and in no uheertain tones 
** If | were not a geentiemon and a humor- 
ist,” he said, impressively, agitating his 
stick nervously at the building front, “I 
could say mach that naeSent may say. But 
*y; were I nae Sent, I'd say this to ye: * Ye have 

all the eelements ot a confairmed heeritic. 
Ye're not 
a man for a’ that, as most men air—ye're an 
ass, plain and simple, wi’ naether the plain- 
ness nor the simpleecity o’ the individual 
that Balaam rode. Further—more- 

What Lang Tammas would have enid 
furthermore had he not been a Scot the 
world will never know, for from the other 
side of the street—farther along, however— 
came the squawking voice again 

“Gang awa’, gang awa’, ye crittur, ye 
cow! Hoot mon—hoot mon—hvot mon. 
Gang awa’, gang awa’! And this was fol- 
lowed by a raucous cry, which might or 
might not have been Scottish, but which 
was, in any event, distinctly maddening 
And even as the previous insults had electri- 
fied poor Tammas, so this last petrtes him, 
and he stood for an sone le length of 
time absolutely transfixed, His mind was 
a curious study. His coming had been 
prompted entirely by the genial spirit which 
throbbed beneath his stony Scottish ex- 
terior. Fora long time he had been a resi- 
dent of the most conspicuous Scotch town 
in all literature, and he was himeelf its ac- 
cepted humorist, ‘Then on a sudden Thrams 
had arival. Dramtochty sprang forth, and 
in the matter of pathos, if not humor, ran 
Thrume hard ; and Lang Tammas, attracted 
to Dromshengh, had come this distance 
merely to pay his respects, and to see what 
manner of man the rea) Drumsheugh was. 

And this was his reception! To 








“Wo 


ARK Your SHE ASKED, 


langhed at—he, a Scotch humorist. Had any 
one ever laughed at a Scotch humorist be- 
fore? Never. Was not the test of humor 








THE TRIBULATIONS OF THE RICH. 
Chimmie (breathlessly). “Tp av LIKE TER GIT HOLD OF DE KID PAT TOLK DE GANG 
I HAD ER CENT TER SPEND,” 


in Scotland the failure to langh of the hearer of 
the jest? Would Scotch humor ever prove great if 
not taken seriously ? Ob,aye! Hendry never langhed 
at his jokes, and Hendry knew a joke when he saw 
oue. Scteneer never smiled at Lang Tammas ; and 
as for the little Minister—he knew what was due to 
the humorist of Throms, as well as to himself, and en 
joyed the exqpvisite humor of Tammas with a reserve 


“well qualified to please the Presbytery and the Con- 


regation. 

iow long Lang Tammas would have stood petrified 
no man may say; but just then who should come along 
bot the person he had come to cal] upon—Drumsheugh 
himself 

* Knox et preeterea nihil !"he exclaimed. 
Glasgie hae we here?’ 

Lang Tammas turned upon him. 

‘Ye hae nowt in Glaagie here,” he said, sternly 
“Ye hae a vairy mackle pit-oot veesitor,wha hae coom 
on an airand o’ good-will to be gret wi’ eensoolts. 

** Eensoolts?” retorted Dramsheugh. “ “ Eensoolts, 
ye say? An’ wha hae bin eensooltin’ ye? 

oom hat I know nowt of, save that he be A doonricht 
foo’ a-heepin’ his deealect upon me head,” said Lang 
‘Tammas. 

“ And wha are ye to be so seensitive o’ deealect ?" 
demanded Drumsheugh. 

“My name is Lang Tammas—" 

“O’ Thrams?” cried Drumeheugh. 

** Nane ither,” said Tammas. 

Dramsheugh burst into an npeparious fit of laughter. 

“The humorist?” he cried, catching his sides. 

*“Nane ither,” said Tammas, gravely. “And wha 


are ye?” 

“Me? Oh, 'm—Dromshengh o’ Draumtochty,” he 
replied. ‘‘Come along hame wi’ me. I'll gie ye that 
to make the eensoolt seem a compliment.” 

And the two old men walked off together. 

An hour later, on their way to the kirk, Dramshengh 
observed that after the service was over he would go 
with Lang Tammas and seek out the man who had in- 
sulted him and “ gie” him a drubbing, which invitation 
Tammas was nothing loath toaccept. Reverently the 
two new-made friends walked into the kirk and sat 
themselves down on the side aisle. A hymn was sung, 
and the minister was about to read from the book, 
when the silence of the church was broken by a sbrill 
voice : 


“ What in 


IN 
“ WHAT A WONDERFUL CLIMATE WE HAVE IN THIS CouNTRY! 
RAGING IN THE NORTH, WHILE HERE IT IS LIKE SUMMER.” 


“ Yus, 





**Hoot mon! Hoot mon!” : 
Tammas clutched his stick. The voice was the same, 
and here it had penetrated the sacred precincts of the 


church! Nowhere was he safe from insult. Drum- 
shengh looked up, startled, aud the voice began 


again: 

“Gang awn’, a-that, a-that, 
ye crittar! oh, ye cow!” 

And then a titter ran throngh that solemn crowd ; 
for, despite the gravity of the situation, something fun- 
ny had happened. A great green parrot had flown in 
at one of the windows, and had perched himeelf on the 
pulpit, where, with front undismayed, he addressed the 
minister : 

“Gang awa’, gang awa’,” he cried, and preened him- 
self. “Hoot mon, gang awa’. = 

“ Knox vobiscum !” ejaculated Drumehengh. ‘It's 
Moggie McPiggert’s pairrut,” and he chuckled; and 
then, as Lang Tammas realized the situation, even 
he smiled broadly He had been ineulted by a 
tg only, and the knowledge of it made him feel 
etter, 

The bird was removed and the service proceeded ; 
and later, when it was over, as the two old fellows 
walked back to Drumeheugh’s house in the gathering 
shades of the night, Lang Tammas eaid, 

“TI acqueet Drumtochty 0’ its eensoolts, 
sheu h, but I've lairnt a lesson this day 

Phat's that ?” asked Drumshe ugh. 

**When pairruts speak Scutch deeaiect, it's time we 
Seute gae it oop,” said Tammas. 

“I think so mysel,” agreed Drumehengh. 
hoo express our thochts 7” 

“T diuna ken for ye,” said Lang Tammas, “ but for 
me,fmee speakee heathen Chinee this timee on ” 

“ Vairy weel,” returned Drumsbeugh. “ Vairy weel; 
I dime” ken heathen Chinee, but I hae some ac- 
queentance wi’ the tongue o' sairtain Amairicans, and 
that I'll speak from this day on—it's vairy weel called 
the Bowery eediom, and is a judeecious mixture o’ 
English, Irish, and Pennsylvania Dutch.” 

And from that time on Lang Tammas and Drum- 
sheugh spoke never another word of Scotch dialect ; 
and while Tammas never quite mastered pidgin-Eng- 
lish, or Drumsheugh the tongue of Fadden, they lived 
happily ever after, which in a way proves that, after 
all, the parrot is a useful as well as an ornamental 
ra, 


a-that—gang awa’. Ob, 





Drum- 





“ But 


FLORIDA. 


THERE 1S A BLIZZARD 


I pon’T SEE WHY POOK PHOPLE WHO CAN'T AFFORD OVERCOATS stay Norru 


AND SHIVER, INSTEAD OF COMING HERE WHERE IT IS ALWAYS WARM.” 
“WELL—1IT'S RATHER A LONGISH WALK From Mapison Square—pon'T You THINK?” 





